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Practicalities 





AY is a very important month for 

all of us. May first is Child Health 

Day; May ninth is Mother’s Day 
and May thirtieth is Memorial Day. 
These are days to remember for each 
means a great deal to us as individuals 
and to the family as an institution basic 
to our way of life. 


+ 


Germany Needs Modern Home Eco- 
nomics and Katherine Holtzclaw tells 
why in her article by that title on page 
$12. Dr. Holtzclaw is now in Germany, 
recalled there at the request of the 
American Military Government as Con- 
sultant to the Education Branch. This 
month a German magazine, “Die Frau 
der Welt,” is publishing an article by 
Dr. Holtzclaw which describes home eco- 
nomics in America to the Germans. 

While working on a recruiting movie, 
Footsteps to the Future, produced by 
the school of home economics at The 
Ohio State University, Dr. Dorothy 
Siegert Lyle decided that other schools 
might be interested in some of the de- 
tails which go into the production of a 
movie. These details appear on page 
318 in the article, So You’re Going to 
Make a Movie? 

On the following page Hazel Shultz 
throws additional light on the ever- 
expanding field of audio-visual educa- 
tion and the wise use of The “IJ’ll Show 
You” Technique. 

Bells Are My Hobby says Gertrude 
Lynn on page 320, and when you see a 
portion of her collection pictured there 
we'll wager you'll say, “Some hobby!” 
This is the fourth in a series of articles 
by home economists on what they do 
in their leisure hours. Others may have 
the “new look” but it’s The “Now Look” 
at Drexel according to Marion Mel- 
linger. See page 322. 


+ 


Do you have exciting trips lined up 
for your summer vacation? If so, Tak- 
ing a Trip?, page 323, will give you 
wardrobe suggestions and tips on pack- 
ing for non-wrinkled results. Pointers 
on Buying Towels, page $26, continues 
the series of articles by Ruthanna Russel 
on how to buy household textiles. The 
Beauty and Good Grooming Section de- 
votes itself to the “straggling locks de- 
partment” and tells how to give yourself 
a home permanent in Curls and the 
Curler, page 327. Tick Tock Step—A 
Fashion Review, page 328, could go into 


300 


production tomorrow if your classes are 


raring to model their new clothes. 

Part II of Louisan Mamer’s two-part 
article, Methods of Teaching Home Use 
of Electricity, starts on page $29. In 
relation to this article it is interesting 
to note the following statistics from a 
recent report of the BHNHE Research 
Administration: “On June 30, 1947, 
sixty-one per cent of the farms in the 
United States were electrified according 
to annual REA estimates. This is in 
contrast to 1935 when only eleven per 
cent of the farms were serviced. An 
examination of the 1946-1947 estimates 
indicates that in general the largest gains 
during the last twelve months were 
made in areas where the number of un- 
served farms was greatest. 

The figures show considerable varia- 
tion by region. Thus, in the Northwest- 
ern region only twelve per cent of farms 
are unelectrified, in the West nineteen 
per cent, in the North Central region 
thirty-three per cent, and in the South 
fifty-one per cent. Within some of the 
regions great variation is found from 
state to state. For example, only eight 
per cent of the farms in Michigan, a 
total of 14,000, are not electrified, where- 
as in Nebraska, sixty-two per cent of 
the farms, a total of 69,000, lack this 
facility. As of July 1, 1947, there were 
2,285,000 farms in the United States 
without electric service. In each of nine- 
teen states 50,000 or more farms were 
unelectrified.” 


+ 


Does Nutrition Education in the 
Classroom Pay Dividends? Betty Lock- 
wood of the Department of Nutrition, 
School of Public Health, Harvard Uni- 
versity, delves into the answers to this 
question on page 339. The basis for her 
discussion is a project being carried out 
under her department's sponsorship in 
some of the Newton, Massachusetts, 
public schools. 

Some suggestions for dressing the table 
for spring are given in Gelatine Ensem- 
bles with Citrus Accessories on page 334. 

More about canning is offered by 
Lily Haxworth Wallace on page 336 as 
she continues her discussion of the sub- 
ject from last month. Up-to-date charts 
on processing methods and times are 
presented with detailed canning instruc- 
tions. The last school lunch menus and 
recipes of the season appear on pages 
340 and 341. If you want this series 
continued or have any suggestions about 
it, fill in the coupon on page 341. 










Letter to the Editor 

... If I were to teach homemaking again 
I am sure that I should be a better 
teacher. Being employed as a home 
economist with a utility company has 
given me passport into the kitchens of 
numerous homes and opened my eyes 
to the educational needs of many home- 
makers. 

Because I am a recent graduate, I can 
easily remember my education methods 
professor saying, “Never take knowledge 
for granted: be very specific. Remen- 
ber that your seventh-grade pupils may 
be encountering a new _ experience.” 
Well, I thought that I was being very 
specific in discussing and _ illustrating 
kitchen equipment and its uses but | 
missed the boat in teaching the use and 
care of at least one important appliance 
—the range; and from my home calls | 
know that other home economics teach- 
ers have done the same. Very, very few 
homemakers know how to use and care 
for their range. I do not believe that | 
am over-estimating when I say that 50 
per cent of the homemakers I visit are 
not acquainted with a broiler. Few of 
the other 50 per cent broil foods other 
than steaks. Furthermore few of these 
women are young brides just learning 
to cook. 

Complaints that the oven does not 
brown properly are not unusual; where: 
upon investigation often reveals a pan 
too deep for the product being used. 
One day I found a young housewile 
practically ready to return a range be- 
cause her cookies were burning to 4 
crisp on her lovely black broiler pan. 
An elderly matron could not understand 
why her pies were so difficult to brown. 
A check-up revealed that she always 
placed a broiler pan of water under the 
pies to avoid messy spillovers. The 
study of home equipment is becoming 
more and more prevalent, yet it does 
not seem as though it has reached ot 
become important to the masses. And 
why teach our students to make a per 
fect biscuit if they turn around and ruit 
it with the wrong kind of pan? 

Last of all—should a mother have 
say, “I am not going to let my children 
touch my lovely new range; for the} 
are so careless.” 

—(Mrs.) MARILLYN S. HopkINs 
Cc s Power Company, Flint, Michig” 
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A ready answer when students ask— 
é ‘ ‘ oO ° \ 
Since the coating of fried foods plays such a 
big part in their eye and appetite appeal, why not “Coating” Guide for Students 
include an assignment on coated foods in your spring Fo " 

e . -Egg-Crum coating — Best 
schedule. If you do, this “‘coating’”’ chart worked out f aliiill Gaia: abl Diialin vais an 
by the Crisco Test Kitchen may be of help to your oysters, tomatoes, eggplant and cro- 

° ° uettes which are to be deep- 
again students in their home work. ey eo 
ett ° ° 
tre For a class demonstration using two types of Batter Coating—Suitable for deep= 
home : : ane for d 2. tevin cooked ickl “wf 
- [00 Ke or + j a - 
y has coating, you may wish to use the a oe fe Janshidihaaant A Pow 
ns of fried chicken and grilled tomatoes given below. liens Wier, cateete: ead taal. 
eyes flower. 
1ome- PROcTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Department, Ivorydale 17, Ohio 3. womiaiy Flour morse PP pr 
. or pan-frying moist foods such as 
I can liver and veal. 
thods 
ledge No coating—In frying doughs, po- 
mem- tatoes and popcorn, coatings are 
- may seldom necessary or desirable. 
nce.” 
very 
ating 
rut | 
> and 
iance 
alls I 
each- 
y few ] 
| care | 
hat | i 
at 50 ; 
it are i 
ow of 
other 
these of 
rning { 
j 
; nol , 4 
here- $ 
pan ” 
used. 
ewile 
e be: 
to a fe) 
pan. 
stand DEEP-FRIED CHICKEN 
‘own. (Makes 4 servings) . ae el PAA 
lways 1 frying chicken, cut 1 cup sifted all-purpose <i 
r the into serving pieces flour PURE ga 9 
The legg Ya teaspoon salt ert 
. % cup milk 2 teaspoons sugar ALL-VEGETABLE rye 
i - 3 tabl ted Crisco Crisco for frying : 
does 4 BLAND | ( Tisco 
d or Steam chicken about 20 minutes. Beat egg with milk and TASTEL veal 2 i 
And melted Crisco. Add sifted dry ingredients. Beat until ELESS Rewrerine 4 
per smooth. Salt chicken, dip in batter. Fry in deep Crisco ° 
ruin heated te 375° F. (or hot enough to brown an inch cube 
of bread in 40 seconds). Fry until golden brown—5 to 
10 minutes. 
ve to 
idren GRILLED TOMATOES 
they Dip thick tomato slices in lightly beaten egg, then in 
fing Ghee, Pas fry tn het Chien. pure and sweet—it’s digestible! 
PKINS = 
chigan 
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News Notes 





F special significance to vocational 

education, according to the 1947 

Annual Report of the United States 
Office of Education, was passage of the 
George-Barden Act, which supersedes 
the George-Dean Act, authorizing ap- 
propriations of funds for vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture, home economics, 
trades and industry, and distributive oc- 
cupations. 

Enrollments in all types of Federally- 
aided vocational education classes in- 
creased during the year, with a reported 
total enrollment of 2,512,105. Enroll- 
ments by types of program are as fol- 
lows: agriculture — 584,571; distributive 
occupations—235,087; home economics— 
964,521; and trade and industry—727,- 
926. The preceding year’s total enroll- 
ment was 2,227,663. 

Homemaking education is offered in 
about two-thirds of the Nation’s public 
secondary schools, says the report, and 
homemaking courses have been taken by 
about two-thirds of all high school girl 
graduates, 


Radio Honors Ellen Richards 


Some of the highlights from the life 
of Ellen Swallow Richards, founder of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, were depicted March 15 on Caval- 
cade of America, a national radio pro- 
gram. Geraldine Fitzgerald played the 
part of Mrs. Richards who emerged as 
a person of rare charm and with an 
amazing determination to overcome the 





You are? Good for you! 











And be sure to visit Practical Home Economics, Booth No. 408. 


We'll be looking for you. 








Going to the AHEA convention in Minneapolis next month? 


Want help in getting ready? Read Taking a Trip? on page 323! 
And, while you’re thinking about it, 
How about getting a little publicity for home economics and, 


incidentally, your job by telling your local papers 


barriers set against women in science. 
One fine point brought out that will re- 
main a long time in listeners’ minds 
concerned a group of women suffrag- 
ettes who happened to be marching in 
the vicinity of Mrs. Richards’ home. A 
friend said to her, “Ellen, you are a firm 
believer in equal rights for women. Why 
aren’t you marching, too?” Mrs. Rich- 
ards replied, “It’s true, I believe in 
equal rights, but I’d rather work for 
them than march for them.” 


Woman’s Changing Role 

“The American Woman—Her Chang- 
ing Role as Worker, Homemaker and 
Citizen” was the topic of the conference 
held recently by the United States De- 
partment of Labor, Women’s Bureau, in 
Washington, D. C. Delegates included 
representatives of key women’s organi- 
zations, State Departments of Labor and 
trade unions. Also present were voca- 
tional counselors, management repre- 
sentatives, educators and others whose 
activities related to women and their 
economic interests. 

Frieda S. Miller, Director of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau, said that the conference 
did not expect to yield a 1948 declara- 
tion of women’s rights. “Women have 
gone too far and achieved too much to 
make action of that kind either neces- 
sary or appropriate.” She hoped that 
the meeting clarified thinking and gave 
interpretation to many of the issues 
which now concern women and that it 


~ 
































————————————————— 





| 
you're going to the convention and offering to send 
back a report for publication? 
Be a smart consumer. Go prepared to get the most for your 
money—new ideas, new friends, new horizons. 
302 





Dates to Remember 


May I—May Day 
May 1—Child Health Day 


May 2—National 4-H Club Sunday Ob- 


servances 

May 9—Mother’s Day 

May 30—Memorial Day 

June 14—Flag Day 

June 16-23—National 4-H Club Camp, 
Washington, D. C. 

June 20—Father’s Day 

June 21-24—Thirty-ninth annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economic 
Association, Minneapolis, Min «ota 

July 4—Independence Day 

July 5-9—National Education Associa- 
tion Meetings, Cleveland 

July 7-10—Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica National Convention, Kausas City 

August 23-27—Biennial Canadian Home 
Economics Association Convention, 
Calgary, Alberta 

September 6—Labor Day 

October 18-22—American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation Annual Meeting, Boston 

Nov. 1-7—National 4-H Achievement 
Week 

November 18-20—Second Annual School 
Food Service Association Conference, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit 

Nov. 29-Dec. 4—American Vocational As 
sociation Convention, Milwaukee 





would lead to a better understanding 
of women’s status on the part of the 
community and Nation, the agencits 
which have a deep interest in women’ 
progress and women themselves in theit 
capacities as workers, homemakers and 
citizens. 

Summing up women’s gains duritg 
the past century, Miss Miller said that 
they had gained the full legal right t 
enter professions and practically all o¢ 
cupations and trades; to exercise the 
franchise and help make laws on local 
State and National levels; to serve 0 
juries in all but thirteen states; to enjo} 
full rights of property and earnings ™ 
most states; to have the same rights 0 
guardianship as men, in most cases; © 

(Continued on page 304) 
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Prepare your students for Summer with sugges- 


tions for light meals that are rich in whole-grain 
nutrition ! Show them how to make flavorful simple 
dishes using nourishing Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 
Here is a substantial way to supplement the diet 
with important nutrient qualities of whole wheat. 
For, either as cooking ingredient or breakfast 
cereal, Nabisco Shredded Wheat supplies proteins, 


carbohydrates, iron, phosphorus and Vitamin B:. 


For use in the recipe above, 
simply sprinkle Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat biscuits very 
lightly with a little salted 
boiling water before toasting. 
By this same easy method, 
Prepare Nabisco Shredded 

heat as the base for a 
Poached egg (butter—do not 
toast). 


“Eat a better breakfast — eat a cereal” 


Nabisco Shredded Wheat 


The Original Niagara Falls Product 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


MAY, 1948 


SAVORY ASPARAGUS 
4 Nabisco Shredded Wheat biscuits 


16 or more stalks cooked asparagus 
Watercress 


2 cups cheese sauce 


4 deviled eggs 


Prepare Nabisco Shredded Wheat biscuits as 
shown below and toast in moderate oven (350° F.) 
10 minutes. Top each biscuit with 4 stalks of hot 
asparagus. Serve with a generous amount of hot 
cheese sauce. Garnish with deviled egg halves and 
watercress. Serves 4. 


FREE: Send penny-postcard for ‘Delicious, 
Nourishing Dishes for breakfast, for lunch- 


“ 


eon, for dinner.” National Biscuit Com- 
pany, 444 West 15th St., New York 11, N.Y. 
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Combine Study with 








| SCHOOL of 


HOME 
ECONOMICS 
SUMMER 
SESSIONS 
at OREGON 
STATE 

| COLLEGE 


FIELDS OF STUDY 
FOODS AND NUTRITION— 


Teaching Problems in Foods, Recent 
Advances in Science of Cookery and 
Nutrition. 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILES— 


Clothing Construction, Costume Design, 
Tailoring, Advanced Textiles. 


INSTITUTION ECONOMICS— 
HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION— 


Home Management House, Nursery School, 
Family Relationships, Seminar in 
Functional Housing. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION— 
Undergraduate Courses, In-Service Training, 
Graduate Study. 


SIX WEEKS 
June 15—July 23 
FIVE WEEKS 
July 24—Aug. 27 


Combine study 
withsummer com- 
fort and recrea- 
tion along the 
“Air Conditioned” 
Oregon Coast on 
the spacious cam- 
pus of OSC. 











VISITING INSTRUCTORS 

DR. MARION C. PFUND, Professor of 
Foods and Nutrition, Cornell. 

MRS. JUSTINE O'REILLY, Asst. Prefessor 
Home Economics Education, Purdue. 

MRS. EVELYN SWAIN ROTH, Asst. State 
Supervisor Home Economics Education 
in Oregon. 

Others still to be added, plus a strong resident 
staff. 





GRADUATE STUDY. Sequence of graduate 
courses available in all fields leading to mas- 
ter’s degree with attendance at successive 
summer sessions. 


Mihir, For further information write 








Kae Director of $ Sessions, Dept. T 
timgee OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
ug CORVALLIS, OREGON 
Authorized by Oregon State Board of 


Higher Education 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 302) 


keep their personal indentity in most 
respects; and to receive the same treat- 
ment as men under tax laws. 

“At the time of the Seneca Falls Con- 
vention in 1848,” she added, ‘‘a woman’s 
property was taxed without representa- 
tion, marriage meant civil death for her 
in many respects and the doors to profit- 
able employment generally were closed 
tightly against her.” 

Objectives still to be attained by wom- 
en workers, Miss Miller said, include a 
wider application of the principle of 
equal pay, better working conditions 
and rates of pay in the large woman-em- 
ploying industries, on-the-job training 
in industry, community services to help 
lighten the burden of the woman who 
is both worker and homemaker; and a 
fuller recognition on the part of indus- 
try, business and the professions that 
women aspire to serve in policy-making 
positions when their qualifications fit 
them for such responsibilities. 

“Women also have still to realize,” 
Miss Miller declared, “their full poten- 
tialities as members of community plan- 
ning boards, National and international 
agenies.” 

Miss Miller said that women workers 
today form twenty-eight per cent of all 


| workers and more than thirty per cent 
of all women, fourteen years of age and 





over, in the Nation’s population. 


Upeoming Students 

The population of high school age 
will rise from 8,460,000 this year to 11,- 
370,000 by 1960. The elementary school 
enrollment will continue to increase un- 
til about 1956. The total population of 
elementary and high school age will 
reach an all time high of about 34,200,- 
000 in 1958. 

These estimates, prepared by the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
mean that boys and girls between six 
and seventeen years will increase by at 
least twenty-five per cent during the 
next decade. 


PTA Combats Divorce 

The Parent-Teachers Association of 
the Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte High 
School in Los Angeles County is de- 
manding immediate and specific action 
in order to pull down the mounting 
divorce rate. Mrs. Rex. P. Harbert, Pro- 
gram Chairman of the Monrovia PTA, 
requests that all judges of the Superior 
Court direct and channel all default 
divorce actions involving children 
through The Children’s Court of Con- 
ciliation, a department of the Superior 
Court before granting an Interlocutory 
Degree of Divorce. The Children’s 
Court of Conciliation in Los Angeles 
County is a regular department or 


branch of the Superior Court of the 
County. It was created by the Califor- 
nia Legislature for the specific purpose 
of solving controversies between hus- 
bands and wives and, if possible, bring- 
ing them together again and restoring 
harmony in the home. 

In support of her motion Mrs. Har- 
bert stated, “When we stop to consider 
that during 1946, in Los Angeles County 
alone, over 35,000 divorces were granted, 
it is about time that we, as an Associa- 
tion, did something immediate and con- 
structive to prevent such a continuing 
destructive condition — especially where 
children are concerned. 

“The magnitude of this difficult ques- 
tion is easily understood, when one real- 
izes that about thirty default divorce 
actions, many involving children, are 
handled every court day, or approxi- 
mately 150 American homes are com- 
pletely shattered every week in this 
County alone, not even considering any 
other part of this nation.” 


Farm and City Children Studied 


Farm boys and girls not only hold 
their own but frequently surpass city 
youngsters in mental health and person- 
ality adjustment. An Ohio State Uni- 
versity rural sociologist, A. R. Mangus, 
studied 1,229 third and sixth grade chil- 
dren living on farms, villages and city 
homes in an Ohio county. He found 
farm children significantly more reliant 
than those in the city. The farm chil- 
dren showed more self-confidence, pos- 
sessed a greater sense of security. 

On the other hand, farm children 
lacked a sense of personal freedom. Dr. 
Mangus explains this characteristic by 
saying that “other studies show that the 
farm family is less democratic than the 
typical urban family.” The farm boy 
and girl do not have as much to say 
about determining his own activity as 
does the city child. 


Equipment Replacement 
Program 

The equipment replacement program 
for schools with home economics depart- 
ments is proving a boon to schools and 
manufacturers alike. More and more 
manufacturers are inaugerating such a 
service according to the American Gas 
Association which speaks, of course, in 
terms of gas ranges. Under the replace- 
ment plan any school teaching home 
economics may purchase a piece of 
equipment through a dealer handling 
merchandise from companies with the 
plan, and may turn this equipment in 
each year for a new model without any 
charge in most cases. The manufacturer 
benefits by having his product constantly 
before dozens of potential customers; 
the school benefits by having the latest 
equipment each year without any pay- 


(Concluded on page 362) 
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COMING THIS FALL! 
STANDARD BRANDS NEW 


TESTED TECHNIQUE oN g 


KERY 
































Read this preview! See how complete the material... 
how well organized... what a help it can be to you! 


This brand-new Standard Brands’ TESTED 
TECHNIQUES teaching aid will include: 


I. Simple egg cookery... need for 
eggs in the daily diet to assure a more 
adequate protein intake... impor- 
tance of temperature control and tim- 
ing in egg cookery. 

2. Eggs as binders... how to use 
in meat, fish and poultry croquettes, 
loaves and patties...use of eggs and 
crumbs in frying fish, fowl, meats and 
vegetables. 


3. Eggs as thickeners... secrets 
of using eggs for custards, puddings, 
pie fillings, cooked salad dressings and 
sauces. 


4. Eggs as leaveners...their use 
in soufflés and omelets...also as leav- 
ening agents in cakes, plain or fancy, 
angel food and even meringues. 


Why you will like 
TESTED TECHNIQUES 


Developed by Standard Brands’ own 
trained home economists, in consultation 
with nationally known educators, TESTED 
TECHNIQUES are built around basic 
cookery methods. They offer Wall Charts, 
Student Notebook Sheets and Teacher 
Lesson Suggestion Sheets, all planned to 
the last detail for effective classroom use. 


In the last three years Standard Brands’ 


Consumer Service Department 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 








FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST ° 
ROYAL GELATIN DESSERTS °* 
CHASE & SANBORN COFFEE »* 
ROYAL CREAM OF TARTAR BAKING POWDER 


TESTED TECHNIQUES on The White 
Sauce, Vegetable Cookery, and Oven Main 
Dishes have been used and acclaimed by 
thousands of Home Economics Teachers. 
These three TESTED TECHNIQUES will 
again be available this fall, together with 
the new one on Egg Cookery. 









STANDA 
R 
BRAND$ Ine, 








TECHNIQUE 


iN MOMEMaKing 








ROYAL PUDDINGS 
TENDER LEAF BRAND TEA 
BLUE BONNET MARGARINE 
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Books in Review 











The Good Housekeeping 
Needlecraft Encyclopedia 


By Alice Carrol 
Rinehart & Company, N.Y.C. 
Price $3.75 Pp. 479 1947 


Maybe you feel rusty on a needlecraft 
skill, suddenly in demand; maybe you 
are asked how to reproduce an attractive 
but novel piece of handwork; maybe 
some pupils were absent when you were 
teaching how to do certain sewing 
stitches or knitting stitches. This refer- 
ence book will come to your aid. It has 
a large number of helpful line draw- 
ings, several motion-picture-like series 
of photographs and a color plate for 
each chapter. The clearness and ac- 
curacy of the directions (for an adult) 
were tested by the reviewer who suc- 
cessfully crocheted a circular unit made 
in a new way. 

The home economics teacher will still 
want standard texts on plain sewing as 
well as some of the many pamphlets on 
knitting, crocheting and home arts such 
as the making of quilts, slip covers and 
lamp shades. 

—Reviewed by Jrssir CaPLin 


Adventures with Plasties 


By Louis V. Newkirk, Coleman 
Hewitt and LaVada Zutter 

D. C. Heath and Co., Boston 
Price $3.50 Pp. 275 1947 


During the past year or so a number 
of books have been published which 
deal primarily with fabricating plastics. 
There is room for many such books on 
this new medium, for the craft teacher 
can thus benefit from the variety of 
experiences reported in these books. 

This text is written by the director 
of the Bureau of Industrial Arts in the 
Chicago Public Schools, Mr. Newkirk, 
and by a supervisor from Chicago 
Teachers College, Mr. Hewitt; Miss Zut- 
ter is a designer and illustrator. The 
authors are concerned particularly with 
the fabrication of acrylic plastics but 
also discuss phenolics and other types. 
Chapter One tells the methods of work- 
ing with common tools and machines. 
Chapters Two through Nine are de- 
voted to project ideas and construction 
suggestions. Over one hundred projects 
are given which have been tested for 
their appeal to students. The final chap- 
ter discusses various types of plastics 
and the common industrial processes 
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used in the manufacture of plastic items. 
Useful information on how to order 
plastics and other craft supplies is found 
in the appendix. 

An unusually interesting chapter gives 
the methods of preserving specimens in 
plastics—stamps, coins, butterflies, bee- 
tles, small skeletons and other items dear 
to collectors. The many photographs 
and diagrams make the processes and 
projects clear and easy to understand. 

—Reviewed by RUTHANNA RUSSEL 


Stitching for Style 
By Nelle Weymouth Link 
Liveright Pub. Corp., New York 
Price $1.50 Pp. 111 1948 


The subtitle, Fabric Manipulation for 
Self Trim, is the key to the contents of 
this book. Hand touches or manipulated 
details often make more interesting ef- 
fects on lovely fabrics than applied 
trimmings but, as Mrs. Link says, the 
ability to do this type needlecraft is 
practically a lost art. She has set down 
thirty designs in this book — some old, 
some new — which should be helpful to 
any design student or sewing teacher. 
Some of these are prettily named—Dog- 
wood Blossoms, Morning Glory, Pop- 
corn and Narcissus smocking, Rose 
Petal and Sawtooth edgings. Diagrams 
and step-by-step instructions are given 
for each design. Accompanying each pat- 
tern is a full-page sketch showing a 
costume use of the manipulative design. 
Many of these seem overly elaborate, 
but could be easily simplified. 

Mrs. Link is already known to many 
of you through her book, Precision 
Draping. —R.R. 


Old American Houses 


By Henry and Ottalie Williams 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., N.Y.C. 
Price $3.75 Pp. 239 1946 


Anyone could leaf through this book 
in a half hour but anyone with an extra 
hour or two would find here more than 
a book on old American houses and 
how to restore them. She would find 
here a key to the life and philosophy 
of the craftsmen who built these houses 
and the people who lived in them. 

The information given in the book 
is entertaining as well as’ practical. For 
example, the introduction to Chapter 
IX, Doors and Doorways, reads: 

Old-time doors were something more 


than a convenient means of plugging a 
hole in the wall. The outside door, for 
example, not only kept out the wind 
and the rain, but animals, Indians, 
witches, and, it is whispered, even the 
Devil himself. Special designs of inside 
doors also were invested with magic 
properties. Though superstition has 
faded, the names remain to remind us 
of those disquieted days of ha’nts and 
evil spirits. Outside doors were usually 
of particularly heavy construction, even 
though the latchstring may have been 
left out most of the time. The old hinges 
and ironwork were massive, and the 
bolts and bars plentiful and solid. 

Chapter headings indicate the scope 
of this book which covers types and 
styles of houses built from 1700 to 1850: 
The Old Colonial, Hallmarks of Houses, 
How Old is My House?, Preserving the 
Intangibles, Trifles That Make Perfec- 
tion, House Timbers, Rooftrees and 
Rafters, Walls—Inside and Out, Doors 
and Doorways, Fixing the Floors, The 
Eyes of the House, Door and Shutter 
Hardware, Hearths and Chimneys, Steps 
Up and Steps Down, Paints, Plasters and 
Old Nails, and Removers and Refinish- 
ers. 

Sixteen pages of photographs and 
over two hundred drawings of con- 
struction details show the authors’ ex- 
perience in restoring and remodeling 
old houses in many states. An adequate 
index, glossary of terms and _bibliog- 
raphy complete this fascinating book. 

—B.M.S. 


When You Marry 


By Evelyn Duvall and Reuben 
Hill 

Association Press Y.M.C.A., N.Y. 

Price $3.00 Pp. 450 1947 


Writing from a rich background of 
training and experience with young 
adults through teaching, counseling and 
working together in research studies, the 
authors have produced a readable, com- 
prehensive and helpful book for those 
who are seeking guidance in achieving 
a happy and enduring marriage. 

The findings of recent research studies 
relating to all aspects of marriage and 
family relationships, from dating to par- 
enthood, have been incorporated in the 
book, adding greatly to its value for 
classroom use. While it will be par- 
ticularly useful for high school and col- 
lege classes in marriage, it will doubt- 

(Continued on page 308) 
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This File Adds A Teaching Plus... 


...TO THE WESTINGHOUSE 5-YEAR APPLIANCE REPLACEMENT PLAN 


Five simple, practical equipment demonstrations... a 
folder on kitchen planning principles . . . catalogs of 
other teaching aids and films. All this . . . in one handy 
Reference File! Teachers acclaim it as the “‘plus” of 
the Westinghouse school plan that simplifies teaching. 
The Westinghouse plan supplies appliances your 
laboratory needs at a special low price... and.. 
Provides for replacement with new ones each year 
during the term of the 5-year contract . . . at no addi- 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


See coupon section 
OR 
SEE YOUR WESTINGHOUSE DISTRIBUTOR 


MAY, 1948 


tional cost. A complete assortment of major appliances 

. of the finest quality to take the hard service school 

classes demand .. . is available to you on one simple 
contract. 

The plan means modernization and easier teaching 

. even on a limited budget. Investigate it today. 











cet WILEY mks 


HOME FURNISHING 
Second Edition 
By ANNA HONG RUTT 


This revised, up-to-date book discusses the 
selection and arrangement of furnishings 
for the average American home. It also 
covers such important subjects as practical 
home planning in relation to family needs 
and aphic location, and practical ideas 
and budgets for young homemakers. 


1948 Approx. 508 Pages Prob. price $5.00 


PRACTICAL COOKERY & 
THE ETIQUETTE AND 
SERVICE OF THE TABLE 


2\st Edition 


Revised by the Department of Foods 
and Nutrition, Kansas State College 
of Agriculture and Applied Science. 








Used for many years by home economists 
as a basic text, this book guides the cook 
from grocery store to table, makes sugges- 
tions on how much of a given food to buy, 
and gives instructions in the use of every 
type of equipment. Includes helpful charts 
and tables and a variety of recipes. 

$2.25 


1947 506 Pages 


YOUR CARRIAGE, MADAM! 
Second Edition 
By JANET LANE 


With text and line drawings, this book 
points out how faulty posture causes bulg- 
ing stomachs and hips, round shoulders, 
and other figure defects. The basic faults 
made clear, the author turns to corrective 
measures, using sketches to _ illustrate 
methods and results. Other chapters deal 
with mannerisms that detract from at- 
tractiveness, resting habits, and exercises 
for keeping muscles in good condition. 

Recommended by The Book-of-the-Month Club 
1947 160 Pages $2.50 


RECIPES FOR TWO 
By MARY LOU GLASS 


In this book, Mrs. Glass has included 
many easy-to-follow recipes particularly 
adaptable to elementary food courses in 
high schools and junior colleges. She has 
standardized basic recipes in quantities for 
two people—ideal for laboratory courses 
where two people work together. Sections 
on menu planning, shopping hints, and 
tables of equivalent measures have also 
been included. 


7 


1947 387 Pages $3.00 
ADULT EDUCATION FOR 
HOMEMAKING 


Second Edition 
By L. BELLE POLLARD 


This book offers practical help to teachers 
of adult classes in homemaking. Case 
studies of homemaking problems in com- 
munities throughout the country are out- 
lined. Miss Pollard also discusses infor- 
mal types of adult education programs and 


includes uestionnaires, interest sheets, 
and examples to illustrate them. 
1947 194 Pages $2.75 


Copies available on approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
INC. 
440 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Books in Review 
(Continued from page 306) 


less find a wide use by all individuals 
contemplating marriage, as well as by 
those recently married. Its lively, in- 
formal style gives it appeal for a wide 
range of readers. 

Divided into four sections: Antici- 
pating Marriage; What it Means to be 
Married; The Making of a Family; and 
Family Life Yesterday, Today and To- 
morrow, the twenty-one chapters are 
based largely on questions young peo- 
ple ask most frequently. 

Pertinent cartoons face each chap- 
ter’s beginning, adding interest and 
humor. Charts, diagrams, drawings and 
tests for checking one’s own attitudes 
and knowledge are interspersed freely 
throughout the book. Selected reading 
lists conclude each chapter. The ap- 
pendix includes the Burgess and Cottrell 
Marriage Prediction Scale and a list 
of reliable marriage and family coun- 
seling services. 

First published in 1945, this fourth 
printing attests the wide acceptance this 
useful book has already achieved. 

—Reviewed by 
BLANCHE HEDRICK RAFFERTY 


| Girl Alive 


By Frances Ullmann 
World Publishing Co., N.Y.C. 
Price $2.00 Pp. 234 1947 


Frances Ullmann, former editor of 
Calling all Girls, has done an outstand- 
ing piece of work on this book designed 
to help teen-agers solve their own prob- 
lems. The book, divided into two sec- 
tion, Your Person and You and Your 
World, is not only thorough-going and 
accurate but is written in the frank, 
casual, peppy style which teen-agers will 
read and accept. The illustrations are 
excellent. It is suitable for junior high 
or high school text or reference. 

—Reviewed by Mary ELOIsE STONE 


Madison Junior High School 
Syracuse, New York 


Quick Freezing and 
Family Food Gardening 


By Gordon Morrison 
Stephen Daye Press, New York 
Price $2.75 Pp. 220 1948 


The three divisions of contents indi- 
cate the scope and subject matter of this 
handbook for growing and quick-freez- 
ing of family food: 

1. Down-to-earth information on Fam- 
ily Food Gardening. 

2. Guides to Processing and Use of 
Quick-Frozen Foods. 

3. How. to Grow and Process Specific 
Crops. 

The information offered in this book 
is both practical and well - illustrated. 
For example, how-to-do photographs on 


the sorting, scalding and cooking of 
peaches preparatory to processing sim. 
plify the procedure for beginners, 
Sound advice is given to the beginning 
gardener and timely reminders to the 
more experienced. 

Throughout this book emphasis js 
placed on the importance of planting, 
growing and processing only superior 
vegetables and fruits. The material on 
planning year-round diets and the econ. 
omy and convenience of quick-freezing 
is well-presented as is the chapter on 
Preparation and Processing of Meats, 
Fish and Poultry. Suggestions are given 
for best use of the community locker 
plant and for planning and cooking a 
complete meal from frozen foods. 


Worth Knowing About— 
A.S.M.T. Standards on Textile Mate- 


rials revised 1947 edition, gives the 
latest approved form of some 85 speci- 
fications, tests, tolerances, definitions 
and terms on a wide range of textile 
materials. In addition, this 530-page 
book includes much related information 
on technical advances in the textile 
field and data on the ASMT Committee 
D-13 which sponsors this publication 
each year. Copies of the paper-bound 
book are available at $4.00 each from 
the ASMT Headquarters, 1916 Race 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Wool in the United States is a most 
attractive 34-page booklet prepared by 
the National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers. It gives a complete story of 
wool from the historical background 
through the selection, grading and pro- 
cessing of wool, and the principal uses 
of wool cloth, to the final distribution. 
A record of the industry during World 
War II, tariffs and the Wool Products 
Labeling Act are also covered. Photo- 
graphs and diagrams are used _plenti- 
fully throughout the booklet to clarify 
processes. This booklet may be obtained 
free of charge upon written application 
to the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. Shipping costs are 
charged on quantity orders. 


Fabrics No. 23, and Home ‘Heating, 
No. 20, in the Better Buymanship Use 
and Care series of the Household Fi 
nance Corporation have just been re 
vised. The Fabrics booklet is now di- 
vided into two parts. Part'I covers Fab- 
rics—of what they are made, how they 
are made, what can be expected from 
them and how to care for them. Part Il 
reviews the natural and man-made fibers, 
gives information on the typical fiber 
finishes and trade names for fibers of 
fabrics. 

Home Heating discusses all the prob- 
lems involved in heating: insulating, 

(Continued on page 364) 
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STRAINED BABY FOODS 


ARE PROCESSED 


HEINZ LESSON 
SERIES IN 


FOOD PROCESSING\. 








HOW BABIES FARED IN THE PAST... Taken for granted today 
is the right of our babies to look forward to a healthy, full life- 
span. But this modern miracle has not always been man’s natu- 
ral heritage. Since time began countless infants have been win- 
nowed out; only the strong or fortunate survived. And all the 
concern atid compassionate care of mothers and medical men 


alike were powerless to prevent this heartbreak. It has been 
only in our own time that science found a key to the saving of 
baby lives through proper nutrition. That health and strength 
come from within, as a result of feeding rather than by external 
treatment, is one of today’s epoch-making discoveries which 
does credit to modern science and industry as well. 








— K\ 
l 





HOW BABIES WERE ONCE FED... Stumbling darkly 


‘ 
= [ through a morass of custom, legend, and taboo, 
: Uf, mothers once salted down their new-born babes, 
t ht 


and swaddled them in bands of cloth to straighten 
and strengthen their limbs. Only human milk was 


| considered fit for babies until the past two centuries; 


and because foster mothers and nursing homes were 
fashionable, and modern hygiene unknown, this 
practice was fraught with harrowing health and 
Sanitation problems. Fruits and vegetables were 
looked on as indigestible, though “pap;’ a gruel-like 


mixture of cereal and water was fed to babies from 
earliest times. “Pigeon feeding,’ in which solid foods 
were pre-chewed by a nurse, then fed to the baby, 
was not uncommon. Sweets, a piece of pork, and 
many a favorite bit from the family plate made its 
way to the baby’s porringer as well. Even cow’s 
milk, which came into use later, was not uniformly 
safe until after Pasteur had made his revolutionary 
discoveries in the processes of pasteurization. And 
Gail Borden made history -by learning to can milk 
that had been condensed. 





HOW SCIENCE INFLUENCED BABY FEEDING... . Scien- 
tists, pioneering in the field of food research, con- 
cluded that baby’s milk-and-gruel diet of the past 
was not sufficiently nourishing after the beginning 
weeks. Experiments revealed that an infant—faced 
with the biggest growing job of his life the first year 
—requires the same basic nutrients as an adult, but 
in simpler, more easily digested form. Nature equips 
him with a fine backlog at first, but after a few 
months this is all used up. Then even milk, the 
“perfect food; must be supplemented if the baby 
is to have the best chance to be well and strong. 
To supply this need, scientists suggested vitamin C- 
laden fruit juices, cod liver oil, fortified cereals, egg 
yolk, and cooked fruits, vegetables, and meats 
strained to a satiny smoothness. 





HOW HEINZ BABY FOOD CAME TO BE CANNED ... But 
straining meats and vegetables proved a tedious chore 
for the busy mother-housewife. So early in the 1930's 
H. J. Heinz Company sent its scientists into the laboratory 
seeking a way to combine high nutritive value, uni- 
formity, variety, economy, and convenience in canned 
baby foods. They worked out a method of cooking, 
straining, and packing that preserved vitamins and min- 
erals in high degree. Realizing that one of the important 
advantages of feeding strained foods to young babies is 
the opportunity to familiarize them with colors, flavors, 
and textures, Heinz developed a wide range of tasty 
puréed soups, delicate puddings, colorful fruits and 
vegetables, and zesty meat food products, all backed by 
a 79-year quality tradition. 





HOW BABY FOOD INGREDIENTS ARE GROWN ... 
The finest fruits and vegetables go into Heinz tins 
and jars. Specialists in agriculture determine the 
proper strains of pedigreed seeds to produce the 
fruits and vegetables desired. On the nation’s most 
fertile farms, where the soil supplies a wealth of 
nutrients necessary to plant development, green- ® 
thumbed farmers grow blue ribbon fruits and vege- 
tables for Heinz. Here, under the helpful super- 
vision of Heinz field experts, these crops are culti- 
vated until they reach perfection. Then, with clock- 
like precision, the harvest is scheduled and rushed 
to conveniently located Heinz Kitchens. 


HOW BABY FOODS ARE PROCESSED .. . Speed and mini- 
mum air contact are of first importance in handling the 
crops for Strained Foods. Whisked in from the fields be- 
fore any appreciable amount of the fugitive vitamin C 
escapes, vegetables and fruits are rigidly inspected, 
trimmed and washed, then cooked by a special process 
designed to minimize losses of the mineral and vitamin 
constituents. When of just the right softness, the fragments 
are piped into a pulper, then forced through a finely per- 
forated sieve in an atmosphere of steam. To prevent losses 
due to oxidation, the purée is deaerated in vacuum tanks. 
The food is released through machines into containers,| 
vacuum-sealed, sterilized, cooled quickly, labelled, packed. - —= 









HOW BABY FOOD QUALITY IS GUARANTEED... Heinz Baby 
Foods are packed in glass or in special enamel-lined tins, 
proven by extensive research to maintain the proper color of 
the product, retain garden-fresh flavor, and seal in the vitamin 
and mineral content. With scrupulous care, checks on each 
pack are made in Heinz laboratories to assure that Heinz 
standards of perfection are being maintained. Each can is dated, 


and as a final control, Heinz salesmen check stock regularly, 
returning cans to the Quality Control laboratories for tests. 
This constant control of quality, from seed selection through 
every step of cooking and canning to consumer purchase, has 
merited national endorsement of Heinz Baby Foods by the 
medical profession and has also won the unqualified confidence 
of mothers throughout the entire nation. 





HOW STRAINED FOODS ENRICH THE BABY’S DIET... The heavy 
consistency of Heinz Strained Foods assures a relatively high 
caloric value in each product. Practically all the mineral ele- 
ments of the original raw materials are retained. Special pre- 
cautions taken to prevent oxidation and physical loss result in 
a high retention of vitamins. The nutritive status of Heinz 
Strained Foods is a known element at all times, for complete 
analyses and vitamin assays are run regularly in the nutritional 
laboratory. Especially rich in vitamin A are Apricots and Apple 


Sauce, Beef and Liver Soup, Carrots, Spinach, Vegetables and 
Lamb, and the recently marketed Squash. Contribution to the 
vitamin B requirements of the infant are Vegetable Soup, Peas, 
Spinach, and Heinz Pre-Cooked Cereals. Iron is found in Beef 
and Liver Soup, Prunes, and Pre-Cooked Cereals, while the 
highest caloric value is stocked in Custard and Orange Pud- 
dings, Prunes, and Peaches. Easy digestibility of all these 
fine-tasting Heinz Strained Foods is insured by fine com- 
minution, scientific steam cooking, and thorough sterilization. 


(A chart giving the nutritive value of Heinz Strained Foods will be included with each reprint of this page.) 
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Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 





HE annual award of the American 

Museum of Natural History’s Audio- 

Visual Institute was presented for 
1947 to the Camera Club of Evander 
Childs High School, New York City. 
The “Oscar’-winning film, Reactions in 
Frogs, was judged the best made film 
in the third annual competition among 
high schools. Criteria used in deter- 
mining the winner included: 1. Does the 
film have a well-defined purpose, and 
does it achieve it? 2. Photography—com- 
position, lighting and focusing; 3. Story 
—central theme, continuity, titling, di- 
rection and imagination; 4. Narration 
or commentary and sound effects. These 
considerations are recommended for 
prospective film “‘producers” to keep in 
mind when making their films. 

Any high school camera club inter- 
ested in entering the 1948 competition 
need only ask its faculty advisor to write 
for an entry blank to Dr. Grace F. Ram- 
sey, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Central Park West at 79 Street, 
New York 24, N. Y. The entry blank 
must be returned by May 15, 1948. 


Opening a Film Program 

Although a great many elementary 
schools, high schools and _ colleges 
throughout the country use films regu- 
larly in their educational programs, 
some still do not have an over-all film 
plan. The Bell and Howell Company 
in their booklet, Learning Unlimited, 
presents the following method for 
achieving an effective program: 1. As- 
sign an interested and well-qualified 
teacher, administrator or curriculum ex- 
pert to the job of directing the program 


There's a right way to do the 


FAMILY WASH 


A good washer, abundant hot water, sorting space 
at work-table height, and a regular routine of 
what-to-do-when, will ease and simplify your washing 


BY RLIZARETH SWEENEY 


and give him or her the time to organ- 
ize and conduct this activity; 2. Develop 
a preliminary program to acquaint all 
teachers with the equipment, its care 
and operation; 3. Establish a program 
for part-time employment of mature stu- 
dents to handle the visual library and 
the care and operation of equipment; 4. 
Arrange a definite room and schedule 
hours for teachers to preview the films 
they are considering. The booklet men- 
tioned above may be obtained by writ- 
ing Bell and Howell, 7100 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


Club Women Use Films 

Groups in the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs have done much to 
further audio-visual education. Many 
clubs have undertaken to buy projectors 
and a year’s supply of films for local 
grade and high schools. The Federation 
has set itself the goal of establishing a 
film library in every county in the USA 
by helping raise the money and assist- 
ing until these become self-supporting. 

Eighteen state Federations have sup- 
plied over sixty ceiling projectors to 
veterans hospitals and other hospitals 
as part of their volunteer social service. 
Who said women’s clubs only play 
bridge? 


Career Films 

Helping students to make the first 
major decision of their lives is the goal 
of the Your Life Work films produced 
by Vocational Guidance Films, Inc., Des 
Moines 10, Iowa. Each film in the series 
illustrates a different vocation — shows 
what the worker does, what the working 








The scenes above are from the McCall movie Into the Suds and Out. Correct 
techniques for washing clothes are shown in detail—from sorting to drying 
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conditions are, what training is required 
and where it can be secured, how the 
high school can contribute to this train- 
ing, what personal qualities are neces- 
sary and what the promotional oppor- 
tunities are. 

A film designed for vocational guid- 
ance counselors, Counseling—Its Tools 
and Techniques, is recommended for 
home economics teachers to help in 
their guidance of student career choices. 
This two-reel, 16 mm, sound film is also 
produced by Vocational Guidance Films, 
Inc. It can be purchased in black and 
white for $100 and in color for $200. A 
black and white print can be rented at 
the rate of five dollars for one day or 
ten dollars per week. Color prints are 
ten dollars for one day or twenty dollars 
per week. 


Films Worth Knowing About— 


Chiquita Banana Minute Movies 

16 mm. and 35 mm., sound; color; 80 
seconds each. Produced by the United 
Fruit Company, Pier 3, North River, 
New York City. 


Fourteen of these ‘‘minute movies” 
are now available. Numbers one and 
two in the series show infant feeding 
and give the ripeness story. The twelve 
remaining films each star a different 
banana recipe—from ham banana rolls 
to banana milk shake. 


McCall’s Minute Movies 


After Dinner Magic 

Into the Suds and Out 

Five Days in the Cooler 

Freeze It 

16 mm; sound; color; 12 to 15 min. 
Produced by McCall’s Magazine. Avail- 
able from Instructional Films, Inc., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. Pur- 
chase price: $100.00 each with 10°, dis- 
count when four or more prints are put- 
chased. Rental rate: $10.00 each for 
three-day minimum period. On_ free 
loan from certain utility companies. 


Each of the four films deals with the 
use of a different piece of household 
equipment: the electric sink, the home 
freezer, the refrigerator and the wringe!- 
type washer. The “how-to-do” treatment 
is used and the action takes place in 
the McCall’s Test Rooms. Elizabeth 
Sweeney, Household Equipment Editor 
of McCall’s, is the narrator. 
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as The number of things you can do 


with this Reeal, Mayonnaise 


Thin it, vary it, cook with it, serve 

Best Foods or Hellmann’s Real Mayonnaise as is. 
No matter how you serve it, there’s 

no mistaking the flavor distinction that 
America’s favorite mayonnaise lends to recipes. 


Being real mayonnaise, not just 
“salad dressing,” Best Foods or Hellmann’s 
Real Mayonnaise contains no starchy filler— 
has full-bodied, rich flavor, without 
insipid sweetness— doesn’t turn “watery” 
even when thinned or heated. It adds 
real enrichment and piquant flavor to salads, 
cream soups and sauces. And it’s 
an easy-spreading spread for bread, 
particularly good for party-thin sandwiches. 


The recipe below is one of the 41 tested recipes 
in the booklet entitled “From Soup to Nuts 
with Real Mayonnaise.” (See free offer in 
coupon section.) Proof of the superiority of 
this Real Mayonnaise is in its use in the many 
and varied ways for which it is so well suited. 
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LETTER from the War Depart- 
ment last February was one of the 
most exciting the postman ever 
brought me. It contained an invitation 
to go to Germany to work with the 
Education Branch of the Office of Mili- 
tary Government. At first the news that 
I was to go surmounted everything else 
the letter contained, but with time I 
grasped the idea that it also outlined 
the purposes of my assignment. “You 
could be very helpful in encouraging 
and aiding home economics teachers in 
making efforts to fit present instruction 
to immediate home needs” and “in de- 
veloping plans for reconstruction of 
home economics education in the gen- 
eral school curriculum with emphasis on 
the education of all youth for demo- 
cratic home living and homemaking.” 
Effective recommendations for re- 
organization of the German program in 
home economics meant attempting to 
learn the answers to the following ques- 
tions: 
1, What are the immediate problems of 
the German homemaker? 
2. How can homemaking education help 
solve these problems? 
3. What changes are needed in the pres- 
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rmany Needs Modern 


ent system in order to prepare all 
youth for democratic home living and 
homemaking? 


Present Problems 
Of the German Homemaker 


It is not hard to learn the problems of 
a German homemaker. A little friendli- 
ness or interest is all it takes to start a 
flow of information. Food, without ex- 
ception, is the first need mentioned. The 
rations are limited; buying the items 
on the ration card involves standing in 
line for hours, and the kinds obtainable 
are always so similar that the diet grows 
very monotonous. Electricity and gas 
for cooking are available in very limited 
amounts and preparation must be done 
at certain definite times. The diet is 
made up almost entirely of carbohy- 
drates—bread, potatoes, cereal, sugar— 
an occasional piece of meat or salt fish, 
a small quantity of fat, artificial coffee, 


and a few vegetables or fruits in season. 
Altogether the day’s diet for an adult 
amounts to 1550 calories. Children un- 
der six years of age and pregnant wom- 
en receive some milk each day. School 
children (6 to 14 years of age) are pro- 
vided with hot soup at school. The 
German homemaker says that her family 
is always hungry, and that nothing she 
can do seems to help. 

Housing is another problem which is 
acute in Germany. The terrible destruc- 
tion of cities during the war and the 
influx of millions of refugees from the 
east into the American Zone, are re- 
sponsible for the over-crowded condi- 
tions. A woman with a family of five 
may today have seventeen or eighteen 
people living under her roof. The lim- 
ited living quarters often make for un- 
pleasant home surroundings, and a dis- 
solution of family life. Household sup- 
plies and equipment have not been ob- 
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tainable in years. Keeping the home 
and family members clean has always 
been a tradition among German house- 
wives. No soap which is effective can 
now be bought, and such necessities as 
cleaning cloths, mops and brushes are 
unobtainable luxuries. Health condi- 
tions are serious. Diseases of malnutri- 
tion are prevalent. Over-crowding causes 
the rapid spread of communicable dis- 
eases and lack of sanitation brings on 
others. There were 70,000 cases of tuber- 
culosis last summer in the city of Berlin 
alone and according to:a German doc- 
tor there are only 6000 hospital beds 
for these patients. The very small quan- 
tity of fuel for heating homes in an ex- 
tremely cold climate undoubtedly made 
for great suffering last winter, and prob- 
ably made resistance to disease lower. 

Clothing is a necessity of life which 
the homemaker must supply. No textile 
materials, or very few, have been avail- 
able in Germany for years. Thread, 
needles and materials for repairing 
clothes are extremely scarce. The Ger- 
man woman seems to be a past master 
at creating clothing from little or noth- 
ing. Dresses and coats remade from 
three or four old garments are in evi- 
dence everywhere. Shoes are one of the 
crying needs. Even repair jobs will not 
be done by shoemakers unless leather, 
nails and other materials, as well as 
money, are given in exchange. The fact 
that any clothing has withstood the long 
and hard wear of years is undoubtedly 


problems in regard to her children. 
With numerous schools destroyed and 
the remaining over-crowded and run in 
several shifts a day, the children are on 
the streets or playing in the rubble-filled 
lots much of the time. Many children 
are beggars and black marketeers. Every 
mother, no matter how careful she may 
be, knows that her children are coming 
in constant contact with elements which 
make for degeneracy. 

Distrust, which is probably the result 
of the war, is evident with the German 
people. Neighbor lacks confidence in 
neighbor and this lack of confidence is 
sometimes seen among family members. 
Community cooperation is rare. Exam- 
ples of groups working together for a 
common good are hard to find. Only a 
few German homemakers recognize this 
as one of their problems, but those who 
do speak of it with deep feeling. 

Helping the homemaker solve the 
physical and spiritual problems which 
she is facing today is one of the vital 
bases on which homemaking instruction 
in Germany should be built. 


How Homemaking Education 
Can Help Solve These Problems 


Home. economics education in Ger- 
many is generally taught in the part- or 
full-time vocational schools. It is pre- 
ceeded by eight years of elementary 
school. Occasionally it is taught in the 
secondary school but, in general, sec- 
ondary schools prepare for the college 


Home Economics 


due to the painstaking care of the Ger- 
man homemaker. 

These physical problems, and others 
which might be mentioned, are fre- 
quently not the greatest of the German 
woman’s hardships. In many families, 
the husband or son is still a prisoner 
of war or dead. In all Germany today 
there are one hundred and thirty women 
to every one hundred men. In _ the 
younger age groups, eighteen to thirty- 
five years, there are one hundred and 
seventy women to every one hundred 
men. Not only does this mean thou- 
sands of broken families, but it means 
that the responsibility of providing for 
the family is placed on the shoulders of 
the homemaker. Many younger women 
must face the inevitable fact that they 
can never hope to have the companion- 
ship and security which comes with a 
home and family of their own. 

The German homemaker has many 
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or university and only about ten per- 
cent of the people enter this type of 
school. No colleges or universities offer 
any courses in home economics. The 
vocational schools are specialized, and 
there are two types which offer home 
economics. One is called the Honswirt- 
shaftschule and the other the Landfrau- 
enschule. The first trains girls for house- 
keepers, maids, nurses and such voca- 
tions and the second for farm wives and 
workers. The curricula in both types 
are very similar. Only girls attend these 
schools. The value of homemaking edu- 
cation as a part of general education for 
boys and girls is not recognized in 
Germany. 

Home Economics teachers are facing 
facts in Germany as squarely as any 
group I met. They are attempting to 
fit present instruction to immediate 
needs, as they see the needs. Emphasis 
has always been placed upon practice in 
homemaking, and this is being con- 
tinued. Schools train girls to cook, sew 
and mend, clean houses, care for the 
physical needs of the baby and make 
gardens with great perfection. Even 
with the very limited facilities now 
available skills acquired by the German 
girl in school far surpass those we would 
hope for an American child to obtain. 
This emphasis shows very clearly when 
the curricula are studied. At least two- 
thirds of the time the student is in 
school is spent in practical work. A list 

(Concluded on next page) 


By Katharine Holtzclaw 


Chairman, Division of Home Economies 
Georgia State College for Women 


Milledgeville, Georgia 


Early last summer Miss Edna P. Amidon, Chief of the Home 
Economics Education Service, United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Miss Marrietta Henderson, Coordinator of Family 
Life Education, State College, Pa., and Dr. Katharine Holtz- 
claw went to Germany to advise on the reconstruction of 
home economics education in the American zone. On April 
fifth Dr. Holtzclaw returned to Germany at the request of 
the American Military Government as Consultant to the Edu- 
cation Branch to continue to work with girls and women in 
their schools, homes and organizations. Dr. Holtzclaw was 
born in Perry, Georgia, attended Agnes Scott College and 
then went to Peabody College in Nashville, Tennessee, where 
she received an M.A. degree. She took her Ph.D. degree at 
New York University and taught in colleges in Virginia and 
North Carolina before going to Georgia State College for 
Women in 1944 to head the Division of Home Economics 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
of the subjects studied is interesting: 
cooking, housework, biology of the 
Household, husbandry, horticulture, 
needlework, spinning, care of infants 
and children’s nursing, culture, politics, 
civics, athletics, English and music. The 
last six subjects make up only one- 
eighth of the forty-two-hour school week. 

This curriculum is helping the Ger- 
man girl meet some of her family’s 
physical needs; since no special facilities 
are allotted to schools, she is working 
with the same lack of materials in class 
which her mother has at home. Her 
teachers are helping her learn to pro- 
duce food, to prepare it in new ways, 
and to conserve it through drying (which 
is the only method now possible). As 
far as I could see, little emphasis was 
given to problems of nutrition. For ex- 
ample, protein is the great need in the 
present diet, but I saw no great number 
of rows of beans and peas planted in 
the perfectly tended gardens. 

Efficiency in management, which is so 
necessary under the recent laborious 
shopping and living conditions needs 
to be stressed. A group of German home- 
makers told me that one of their greatest 
needs was to learn how to “reorganize” 
their households so that families mem- 
bers and refugees could have more pri- 
vacy. I saw nothing which indicated 
that any housing problems were being 
considered in the schools. In spite of 
the many cleaning and _ laundering 
classes which were evident, I learned 
for the first time that there may be a 
difference between cleanliness and sani- 
tation. Bacteriology, in a simple and 
practical form, would do much to help 
improve health. The mere fact of boil- 
ing to kill bacteria and of locating the 
manure pile a little further from the 
kitchen window are practical examples 
of what such instruction should do. I 
have no suggestions as to how clothing 
teachers might help solve present prob- 
lems in a better way. All they need is 
a few more materials with which to 
work. They are doing a wonderful job 
in helping girls learn to mend, weave 
new cloth from old yarn and make 
shoes and other necessities from straw 
and wood. 

All these problems are important, but 
there are others with which the home 
economics teacher could help. They in- 
volve understanding people or relation- 
ships. A psychological place to begin 
such an understanding might be with 
the present child care classes. Emphasis 
seems to be placed upon the physical 
care of infants. Learning about the men- 
tal and emotional development of chil- 
dren of varied ages is equally important. 
Such an understanding might help the 
German mother meet some of the situa- 
tions which are troubling her. Observa- 
tion and actual participation in the care 
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of children is necessary for gaining such 
knowledge. At present, there are some 
nursery schools in Germany. These 
schools are rarely used by homemaking 
classes, even for observation. Arrange- 
ments to have girls participate in car- 
ing for young children as they study the 
physical, mental and emotional develop- 
ment is desirable in every country. The 
fact that the young girl, through under- 
standing children, learns to understand 
herself and her neighbors is a secondary 
learning equal in importance to the 
primary. 

Classes in all kinds of social sciences, 
as well as the present “civics” and “poli- 
tics,” seem needed by the homemaker 
today. The creation of one interest in 
learning more about people can lead to 
greater understanding of family rela- 
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The Footpath to Peace 


To be glad of life because it 
gives you the chance to love and 
to work and to play and to look 
up at the stars; to be satisfied with 
your possessions but not contented 
with yourself until you have made 
the best of them, to despise noth- 
ing in the world except falsehood 
and meanness and to fear nothing 
except cowardice, to be governed 
by your admirations rather than 
by your disgusts, to covet nothing 
that is your neighbor’s except his 
kindness of heart and gentleness 
of manner, to think seldom of 
your enemies, often of your 
friends, and every day of Christ, 
and to spend as much time as you 
can, with body and with spirit, in 
God’s out-of-doors—these are little 
guide-posts on the footpath to 
peace. 

—Henry Van Dyke 
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tionships. Sharing responsibilities, as 
well as pleasure, with the family may 
lead to circumstances where situations 
can develop involving working together 
for the good of the community. The 
present large proportion of girls and 
women to men means that women will 
have great responsibility in future gov- 
ernment. Unless something of the past 
and present of other nations as well as 
Germany is understood, these women 
will be unfit to take their places as in- 
telligent citizens. “Educating” for de- 
sirable relationships is a slow process, 
but it seems of great importance in meet- 
ing present needs of the German home- 
maker in solving the future problems 
of the country. 

Progress in Home Economics is based 
largely on research. Since no universities 


in Germany offer home economics, there 
is little research carried on which di- 
rectly aids the homemaker. It seems very 
important that universities recognize the 
value of homemaking education, de- 
velop a strong curriculum in home eco- 
nomics and begin experimental work 
which will help the average woman solve 
her problems. Not only is research 
necessary, but an organized method of 
carrying the newly developed informa- 
tion to the rural and city woman is of 
vital importance. 


Changes Needed to Prepare 
All Youth for Democratic 
Home Living and Homemaking 


The first necessary change, from the 
American viewpoint, is equal educa- 
tional opportunities for all. At present, 
the parents’ social or economic stand- 
ing determines at the end of the first 
four years of school whether a child 
may enter the secondary school and pre- 
pare for the university or continue four 
more years and receive training for a 
vocation. The.type of vocation is also 
largely choosen according to social sta- 
tus. For example, it would be practical- 
ly impossible for a girl from a peasant 
family, no matter what her mental ca- 
pacities, to become a teacher of home 
economics. A boy, from the same type 
of family, could never hope to be mayor 
of his farm village. The Americans call 
this the “caste system” of education. 
Great efforts are being made to establish 
a school system where all children re- 
ceive equal educational opportunities at 
the expense of the state for at least ten 
years. The curriculum of this new type 
of school should certainly provide home- 
making education in its broadest aspects 
and to boys as well as girls. The three 
home economists who were sent to Ger- 
many as consultants last spring agree 
that such a course wisely planned offers 
untold opportunities for training for 
democratic living. This course should 
emphasize personal, family and commu- 
nity relationships with all practical ex- 
periences worked out in relation to pres- 
ent problems. 

Other recommendations center around 
methods of teaching. Such methods in- 
volve training the teacher to guide in- 
stead of lead. She must be taught to 
descend from her post of authority and 
guide her pupils to discuss their prob- 
lems, experiment in the various ways of 
solving them and honestly evaluate the 
results. When any people can be taught 
to acquire wide social interests, can learn 
to form judgments for themselves, and 
are allowed to express their real thoughts 
openly, the result is democratic living. 
Educating boys and girls for thoughtful 
cooperation as citizens in their homes 
and communities is the first step in 
building a peaceful and _ intelligent 
democracy. 
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What's Wrong with Being A Mother? 






on 


GRADUATED from college with a 

B.S. degree in home economics, after 

having taken “home ec.” courses all 
through junior high and high school. 
Yet soon after graduating from college, 
when my husband and I started plan- 
ning for a baby, I realized how little I 
knew about motherhood. Frankly, it’s 
enough to put one in a fighting mood. 

What’s wrong with being a mother? 
One must assume that there is something 
Wrong with it or else it would be given 
importance equal to other careers. Who 
decided that homemaking was what you 
did after you quit working? Imagine! 
I'm annoyed with the mental dividing 
line separating all career. women (excit- 
ing, sophisticated creatures) from house- 
wives (dowdy, uninteresting charwom- 
en) that becomes apparent the minute 
you state that your occupation is “house- 
wife,” 

The only way to combat this is for 
our educational program to realistically 
teach young women the importance to 
our civilization of good mothers, good 
pre-natal care, good child care, and good 
family relations. 

Since I already had my eye on my 
future husband my last two years in col- 
lege and was planning how to hook him, 
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I naturally sought all the homemaking 
courses offered. I found that several 
phases of motherhood were entirely 
overlooked in my courses. Prenatal food 
and the importance of nursing a baby 
were delved into pretty thoroughly, and 
a fair job was done on the technique 
for bathing a baby and explaining how 
a baby develops within the mother from 
fetus to newborn infant. But concern- 
ing the importance of motherhood, her 
life during pregnancy, selection of at- 
tractive and comfortable maternity 
clothes and preparation for labor, al- 
most nothing was said. 

It seems to this laywoman’s mind that 
this information should be given a spot 
in both high school and college home 
economics curriculums. One way would 
be for the teachers of the senior high 
school girls’ classes in hygiene, home 
management, sewing, foods and nursery 
school to get together at the beginning 
of the year and divide the important 
phases of prenatal and infant care so 
that each would be responsible for a 
part of it. 

An even better method would be to 
require a one-year course in homemak- 
ing of all senior girls in high school and 
all freshman girls in college. Choosing 


By Betty Kramer Duncan 


Mother of Martha and Ann 


a mate and building fine family rela- 
tions, as well as consumer education, 
nutrition, etc., would be a part of this 
course. Of necessity the course would 
have to be very general and be given 
mostly in the form of lectures. An ex- 
panding file would be the only student 
equipment required. Then as the teach- 
er gave out mimeographed material and 
pamphlets for the girls to use as refer- 
ences at a later date when the informa- 
tion became vitally important it could 
be filed away. In that way all girls, not 
just home economics students, would 
have a broad foundation on which to 
add more information. ‘The course in 
college would duplicate to some extent 
that in high school, but with stiffer 
lessons and more reference work. 

The importance of good mothers to 
the future of the world should be driven 
home to the pupils in the introduction 
to the course. From there the talk could 
turn to practical child psychology. Gen- 
eral theories and specific directions for 
coping with common problems could be 
given in a few lectures. For example, 
emphasis on letting each child grow at 
his own rate rather than constantly try- 
ing to shape him to other children’s pat- 
terns would hearten many a new mother 
and be the salvation of many a child. 
Then, with a reference list, the future 
mothers could study the subject more 
thoroughly when they became pregnant. 

Prenatal diet is a vast subject, of 
course, but young girls can be given in 
a few well-planned lessons a basic under- 
standing of the important part it plays 
in the health of the new-born child as 
well as in their own future health. Nu 
trient requirements of a pregnant wom- 
an and the distribution of these nutri 
ents in servings of different foods might 
be included. 

Further study in prenatal care should 
include exercise, bathing, and the im 
portance of visiting the doctor early in 
pregnancy and following his advice— 
none of which was included in my 
school courses. It wouldn’t be amiss to 
drop a few hints about how quickly a 

(Concluded on page 355) 











House held recently in the mid- 

section Adult Education Center of 
St. Louis, Missouri, attendance over- 
flowed the assembly room. Members 
from study groups and from less formal 
types of program organizations in home- 
making education came, representing 
the day and evening public school pro- 
gram for adults. Grown-ups of varying 
ages, representing all economic and so- 
cial strata, and with varying educational 
backgrounds, enjoyed the planned pro- 
gram, the well-selected and well-arranged 
display materials and the social hour. 
They were reluctant to leave the build- 
ing even when the caretaker came with 
his big key to lock the door at the close 
of day. 

Adult interest and enthusiasm are 
keen when a large representative group 
attends planned programs. On analysis, 
the following conditions are believed to 
be contributing factors in the city-wide 
interest in homemaking education for 
adults in St. Louis: 


Ai a City-wide Homemakers’ Open 


Adults are helped to lead more satis- 

fying and more successful lives 
through achievement in the several types 
of programs. The broad range of study 
possibilities in homemaking enables 
them to better cope with the many 
problems of today. For example, the 
thinking of adults is directed toward 
improved relationships in homes and 
communities and toward rearing chil- 
dren to be acceptable citizens. Also, 
adults are enabled to establish econom- 
ically sound homes, to choose and use 
consumer goods and services wisely, to 
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Adult Homemaking 
Education to the Fore 


By L. Belle Pollard 


Supervisor, Household Arts 
St. Louis Publie Schools 


become responsible family members and 
taxpayers, and to bring intelligence and 
information to bear on home, family 
and community problems. 


Programs in homemaking education 
2 are planned and carried on where 
the adults themselves live. After careful 
evaluation, it is believed that the pro- 
grams organized in the localities where 
adults have a feeling of belonging are 
the most successful ones. 

There is excellent attendance in the 
groups housed in elementary schools. 
The neighbors join hands, so to speak, 
and walk over to the study group or 
demonstration or consultation hour, 
whatever the nature of the program 
may be. The discussion groups in fam- 
ily life (child development and family 
relationship) that are held in residences 
in the community are closely knit units 
making real progress toward goal 
achievement. 


Adults of the community have a part 
3 in the organizational plans and pro- 
cedures of programs. They formulate 
their goals and set up criteria for evalu- 
ation of growth and development. When 
adults share in the responsibilities, their 
interests are keen, and their needs are 
more adequately met. We believe that 
programs should never be an admin- 
istrator-teacher affair imposed on the 
people. 


Educational programs for adults are 

interpreted in terms of individual 
and group needs in their many aspects 
of variety and degree. These needs are 
expressed through students stating their 
objectives toward which accomplishment 
is made in accordance with adult ability. 
They are helped to sense their needs 
through discussion on the part of the 
teacher, through check sheets, and 


through well-chosen displays of mate- 


rials properly captioned. 


Supervisor, teacher, student relation- 

ships are wholesome. In planning 
groups, the supervisor, teacher and stu- 
dent work together for the good of all. 
Fellowship and teamwork are out 
growths of staff sessions, open house 
programs and social hours together. 
Whenever there are common goals with 
all working harmoniously toward their 
achievement, there is usually an accom- 
plishment to the satisfaction of every- 
one. 


Those connected with a program are 

made to feel a vital interest in its 
success. Early in organizational work 
the interest and assistance of the admin- 
istrators of schools and other centers, of 
teachers and other leaders, and of the 
caretakers of buildings is solicited. It is 
believed that no one teacher can suc 
ceed alone in carrying on a functional 


program. 


The adult education program is 
7 thought to be something of a normal 
nature for everyone. No specific effort 
is made to serve particular groups. 
Those in remote areas are in need of 
guidance and assistance as are the presi- 
dents of organizations, the college grad- 
uates, and the homeowners. 

Administrators and others responsible 
for program promotion and develop 
ment in St. Louis have accepted the 
meaning of adult education as written 
by Lyman Bryson: ‘We mean by the 
term adult education the movement to 
provide that men and women shall be 
given every chance to use all their pow- 
ers and to strengthen them as they go- 
It is my help in living that can be got 
ten from the recorded or communicated 
experience of others, any challenge that 
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will suretch our height and our reach 
and it is for everybody at all times and 
in all conditions.’”! 


awareness that these are momentous 
times, and that the solution to many 
problems will be due to enlightenment 
that comes through education. Talks 
before parents’ groups, the radio and 
current articles all have pointed-up the 
need for greater understanding and co- 
operation on the part of all peoples. 
The return of Service women and men 
from all parts of the world has helped 
to enlarge the horizons of adults every- 
where. There is a clearer concept that 
democracy is depertdent upon the abil- 
ity of people to learn to live together 
in teamwork and in mutual apprecia- 
tion. The desire for a greater worla 
understanding is sending many adults in 
search of knowledge; therefore, local 
programs have had many registrants. 


% There has been developed a general 


Programs have been organized on a 

community basis. There is more than 
just a class or a study group in a local- 
ity. The sections that have a council 
with the goal of co-ordinating the com- 
munities’ efforts toward improved home 
and family life have the truly function- 
ing programs. To feature neighborhood 
programs for adults in a large city 


means neighborhood councils, perhaps . 


sectional councils, and a ctiy-wide coun- 
cil. An isolated class, in no instance, 
serves the best purpose. 


| The procedures in programs for 

adults are characterized by: infor- 
mality, experiences shared in by all, 
free discussion, the use of displays of 


‘Lyman Bryson—Urgent! Important; Adult Edu- 
cation Journal Vol. 5, July, 1946, p. 111 


pertinent illustrative material, specific 
work toward goal achievement and sum- 
marization as a part of every session. In 
general, programs have offered oppor- 
tunities for adults to work toward the 
solution of problems through several 
avenues of approach. 

Adult interest is stimulated in home- 
making education through the work in 
adult education centers. The mid-sec- 
tion center in St. Louis, where the city- 
wide open house was held, is one of four 
such set-ups provided for adults partici- 
pating in daytime programs. Three of 
the centers are housed in elementary 
schools and one is located in the ad- 
ministration building of a housing 
project for Negroes. In addition to the 
physical facilities and the scheduled 
time for study groups, or classes, there 
is space, equipment and time allotted 
for: film showings, specific demonstra- 
tions, consultations and general work- 
shop activities. —The morning hours are 
usually devoted to informal types of 
programs and in the afternoons study 
groups or classes are featured. Shelves 
of books, magazines, bulletin leaflets, 
charts, posters, etc., provide browsing 
material for adults. Literature is 
checked out to all those who can be 
encouraged to read. A teacher is in 
charge of each of the four sectional 
centers. Special demonstrators, discus- 
sionists and consultants are brought in 
as needed. 

Homemakers are encouraged to bring 
their problems to the centers where 
work is directed toward their solution. 
In a given half day, there may be par- 
ents seeking help in getting more for 
the food dollar, selecting wall-paper for 
the home, coping with thumb-sucking 





Adult homemakers show great interest in programs on the improvement of 
family life as well as in food selection and cooking and clothing units 
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Johnny, working more co-operatively 
with teen-age boys and girls, bandaging 
an injured hand and setting up a home 
work schedule to save time and effort. 

Many grown-ups who go to a sectional 
center would not participate in a pro- 
gram housed in a neighborhood school 
building. They may have grown away 
from the local school’s activities. The 
center’s program, in time, becomes a 
community program. A sectional coun- 
cil group with the teachers’ and super- 
visor’s aid determine the types of pro- 
grams to meet the needs of the people. 
The council group also aids in setting- 
up policies, organizational procedures, 
and evaluation criteria. 

The weighing of values, patient ef- 
fort, and much time and constructive 
work are required by those who-develop 
community programs. The improved 
behavior of homemakers and other fam 
ily members, more sanitary and attrac- 
tive homes, and evidences of the better 
care of children are among the many 
outcomes of such growth and develop- 
ment. 

Che exhibits featured for the special 
open house program represented many 
phases of homemaking education. The 
purpose was to portray study possibili 
ties in child development, good relation 
ships, consumer-education, housing and 
home furnishing, foods and clothing 
home management, and health and 
home care of the sick. The homemaker 
discussionists that appeared on the day 
programs are shown here discussing some 
of the exhibited material. They are 
parents interested in the improvement 
of their family life. It is our experience 
that program organizations can easily be 
come unbalanced with clothing study 
groups, unless adults are made aware of 
the several phases of study and their 
offerings. 

Well-chosen and well-displayed pos- 
ters, charts, bulletins, leaflets, magazine 
articles, paragraphs from books and 
demonstration materials made an attrac- 
tive and interesting showing. Special 
emphasis was placed on the social and 
psychological aspects of homemaking. 
One of the chief purposes of the after 
noon program was to create a greater 
interest in family life study (pre-sc hool 
education, parent education, personality 
growth). Interest and enthusiasm on the 
part of those present resulted in new 
study groups being organized. The ex- 
hibit served a good purpose because 
teachers and homemakers acted as guides 
calling attention to special features 
through asking questions and making 
pertinent statements. 

Homemakers in the Woodward School 
program participated in 4 consumer! 
study. This feature was a part of the 
exhibits arrangement on open house 
day. These adults, as well as hundreds 

(Concluded on page 361) 











TITLE: Footsteps to the Future—16 
mm black and white sound film 


PRODUCED BY: Department of Pho- 
tography for School of Home Eco- 
nomics, Ohio State University. 


LENGTH: Running time 20 minutes. 


PURPOSE: A recruiting film designed 
to interest the high school girl and 
her parents in the study of home 
economics at the college level, both 
as preparation for successful home- 
making and for a career. The major 
emphasis is on home economics and 
not on O.S.U. so the film is usable 
in any state. 


DESCRIPTION: Footsteps To The 
Future is told in a three-part story 
Part I shows Nancy and Ann being 
introduced to college life. In this 
part of the picture Nancy is intro- 
duced to the School of Home Eco- 
nomics, its director, its guidance pro- 
gram. She is also introduced to the 
University itself, the student health 
center, recreational facilities, campus 
life, all of which could take place 
in any college. 

Part II shows Nancy and Ann in 
regular classroom and _ laboratory 
activities. Here they become ac- 
quainted with the faculty, required 
general courses and courses offered 
by other schools and departments 
which fit into her curriculum. 

Part III projects Nancy and Ann into 
future fields of specialization in the 
areas of teaching, institutional man- 
agement, consumer service, research. 


RELEASE: December 1, 1947. 
LOAN and PURCHASE: See page 352. 
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By Dorothy Siegert Lyle 


Associate Professor, Textiles and Clothing 
Sehool of Home Economics 
The Ohio State University, Columbus 


No Youre Going 


to Make A Movie! 


movie. But the pitfalls for the novice 

are many. The School of Home Eco- 
nomics at The Ohio State University 
has just been initiated into the produc- 
tion field in the filming of Footsteps To 
The Future, a 16 mm. sound film. The 
completed work resulted in a thrill of 
accomplishment. 

Footsteps To The Future is a recruit- 
ing film designed to interest the high 
school girl and her mother in the pur- 
suance of study in the field of home 
economics at the university level, both 
as a preparation for successful home- 
making and for a career. The major 
emphasis is on the field of home eco- 
nomics and not on The Ohio State 
University. 

The most important thing in making 
a movie is to have an interesting story 
to tell, but almost equally important is 
to be able to tell the story pictorially. 
It was found in the preparation of 
material for the script of Footsteps To 
The Future that each individual staff 
group within the school believed that 
his own specialized field of training was 
the most important part of the story. 
Each group either wanted to tell too 
much, or the thing they wished to tell 
did not lend itself to pictorial story 
telling. A definite purpose for which 
the film was to be made, as well as the 
decision as to whom the film was to be 


|» an exciting adventure to make a 


directed, had to be established. A cen- 
tral theme was developed wherein all 
the seemingly unrelated material could 
be woven into a whole. The working 
script was written and rewritten many 
times. After it was certain that all the 
important facts were assembled, the 
material was turned over to a profes 
sional script writer. 

A member of the staff of the photog- 
raphy department was assigned to write 
the script and to direct the production 
of the film. Herein lies the success of 
any movie. A person trained in the art 
of movie making has at his command 
the power to take words, transform them 
to photographic symbols by means of 
many techniques such as fade-ins, fade- 
outs, dissolves, camera angles, lighting 
and editing. All must be synchronized 
with sound. 

After developing an interesting and 
logical story, it is necessary to fit that 
story within a limited number of min- 
utes and within a given number of 
celluloid feet. Much more footage of 
film is used in the film of a picture than 
is used after the final editing of the 
production. 

There were those who were skeptical 
of making the picture in black and 
white. Hollywood has had its influence 
with colored photography. However, 
complete satisfaction was voiced with 

(Concluded on page 352) 
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The “Til Show You" Technique 


sponse to questions of “How?” From 

how to cook a cereal, prepare a baby’s 
formula, fit and finish a garment, make 
a bed, refinish furniture and decorate 
a room, to how to build a house, the 
“I'll show you,” or demonstration meth- 
od, is a most effective procedure for 
teaching. As compared to the fumbling, 
trial and error procedure that easily 
follows verbal or written directions giv- 
en to the inexperienced, demonstration 
is relatively quick and effective. 

Any teachable person from the cradle 
to old age can learn from demonstration. 
By it we show the baby how to hold a 
spoon and bring it to his meuth as well 
as how to walk, talk, dress and do count- 
less other things. Other children are 
shown how to swim, skate, ride a bicycle, 
prepare a meal, etc., while their mothers 
are shown how to use a new stove, re- 


|= show you,” is the familiar re- 


frigerator, washing machine, vacuum‘ 


cleaner or similar household conveni- 
ences. Even how to have a successful 
party and how to provide family recrea- 
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tion are subject to demonstration. 

The role of demonstration in teaching 
is determined in large measure by con- 
cepts of learning and aims of teaching. 
Demonstration may be used to attract 
attention and make a suggestion or 
teach a new skill. So used, demonstra- 
tion is not merely a form of entertain- 
ment from which a little learning may 
result but a technique for effecting gen- 
uine learning. To the experienced home- 
maker the essential processes of bread 
making may be familiar so that from a 
demonstration she wants only a show 
of superior skill, new developments, or 
recipes for breads new to her. She brings 
to a bread making demonstration men- 
tal pictures of the steps of procedure 
plus desirable standards for the finished 
product. These pictures are further en- 
riched with experiences of smelling, 
feeling or tasting. All these recalled 
experiences go to make up this experi- 
enced learner's “apperceptive mass”—the 
background for further learning which 
is called into use in a demonstration. 


The inexperienced school girl, whose 
mother has never baked bread, lacks all 
of these. To her bread making processes 
are as unfamiliar as a foreign language 
or higher mathematics. Thus the prob- 
lem of planning a demonstration for her 
is quite different. The teacher-demon- 
strator who aims at true learning will 
provide for experiences in feeling, smell- 
ing, tasting and even listening as well as 
watching. She will be aware of the rich- 
ness or the meagerness of the school 
girl’s apperceptive mass, building on 
whatever usable background experiences 
she knows to exist. 

The problem of regrouping pupils 
within laboratory classes on the basis 
of their backgrounds for learning skills 
is often a troublesome one since it does 
not follow that ability in the academic 
subjects—frequently the basis for making 
up class groups in a principal’s office— 
insures equal ability in the practical 
arts. The academically accelerated pupil 
may be a slow learner in practical arts, 

(Continued on page 343) 


By Hazel Shultz 


a Instructor in Home-Study Department 
The University of Chicago, Illinois 


These frames selected from the demonstration filmstrip, How to Cook Meat with 
Dry Heat, illustrate the use of teaching by demonstration plus explanation. 
The frame at the left shows seasoned roast placed fat side up on a rack in an 
open roasting pan ready for thermometer to be inserted. Directions include 
“Do not add water, do not cover.” The frame below shows insertion of meat 
thermometer so that the bulb reaches the center of the thickest part. The next 
frame shown here demonstrates the way the roast looks as it cooks. Directions 
give number of minutes per pound for roasting in a slow oven (300°F) for rare 
medium and well-done beef. The final frame shows the finished roast, garnished 
and ready for carving. These pictures show method and set standards for quality 











Bells—are my Hobby 


LLL collecting is only one of my 

several hobbies, but the one I ride 

hardest. It all started about ten 
years ago, while taking a vacation motor 
trip through the New England States. 
Like most women, I can’t resist the in- 
teresting looking antique shops. Of 
course, 1 can justify my faults all the 
way because I am always on the lookout 
for china, glassware and any unusual 
ideas that could be developed into an 
attractive setting for a food photograph. 
On this particular trip the friend who 
was traveling with me noticed that I 
would always linger at the counter dis- 
playing bells. She said, “You like bells, 





By Gertrude Lynn 


Gertrude Lynn, whose homeplace is New 
Jersey, confesses to a lifelong love of 
good food. She says, “As a child I 
would stand on a stool by my grand- 
mother and help her make biscuits and 
pies.”” Mrs. Lynn’s professional experi- 
ence includes work as home economics 
director of a leading chain store organ- 
ization, manager of a coffee house, and 
for ten years Senior Associate Food Edi- 
tor of McCall’s magazine and later Di- 
rector of Food Presentation on that 
magazine. For the past three years she 
has been operating her own business as 
a Home Economics Consultant in an old 
brown-stone house on East 50th Street, 
New York City. She and her staff of 
trained home economists develop recipes 
for manufacturers and _ advertising 
agencies, originate food set-ups and pre- 
pare the food for color photographs 
used in magazine editorials and for 
many leading food advertisements. Mar- 
ried shortly after graduating from 
Teacher’s College, Columbia University, 
she combines her business career with 
that of mother and homemaker 
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have you ever thought of collecting 
them?” I said, “No, I have too many 
collections started already.” Oddly 
enough, the very next antique shop 
where we stopped was featuring several 
sizes of elephant bells, in the days before 
they had become so popular. Even then, 
however, they were pretty high priced. 
Yet high priced or not I simply had to 
have one of those delightful sounding 
bells. In fact it was their sound rather 
than appearance that intrigued me. Ada 
said she wanted to buy the first bell 
in my collection. So that’s how I began, 
with the elephant bell the cause of it 
all, 

Have you ever seen an elephant bell? 
Do you know their history? Snakes 
trouble the elephants of India, hence 
round bells with “tines” to carry the 
sound a long distance are buttoned on 
a strap that is placed around the ele- 
phant or fastened in slits in their large 
ears. As the elephants walk the bells 
ring and, believe it or not, frighten 
away the snakes. These elephants are 
the domestic ones, of course, not the 
wild ones. 

The second bell in my collection was 
a large brass cow bell from Kentucky. 
In the pioneer days before the trees had 
been cleared away, a cow bell was placed 
around a cow’s neck to help tell “Old 
Jersey’s” whereabouts. In India they 
put bells on cows, too, but there it is 
to frighten off snakes just as with the 
elephants. 

Before the end of my New England 
trip, I had purchased ten bells, and 
considered I had quite a collection. How 
little I knew what was ahead of me! 
Today I have over 275 picked up’in my 
travels during the past ten years or 
given to me by friends who know of 
my interest in bells. 

Once someone asked me if I wanted 
the Liberty Bell for my collection. I 
said, “Certainly, do you think you can 
get it?” It hasn’t been delivered yet! 
Only once, in fact, has the Liberty Bell 
been removed from the tower and that 
was when the British neared the city 
in 1777. Under a guard of two hundred 
soldiers it was taken to Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania, and stored in Zion Church for 
nine months. 

Although I have no bell from the 
tombs of Egypt (some bronze bells 
found in mummy cases are said to date 





back to 200 years B.C.) I do have a set 
of camel bells which are approximately 


200 years old. These bells are hung 
from a strap around the camel’s neck. 
The set is an arrangement of four tiers, 
each suspended inside the other and 
each providing different tones. In my 
home they are used as a dinner gong. 

My interest in bells has broadened 
my reading habits considerably. It was 
fun to learn, for example, that Greece 
was the first civilization to use the bell. 
The story goes that when a Spartan king 
died women went through the streets 
ringing or striking a bell for all house- 
holds to put on mourning. And through 
the years bells have always announced 
births, marriages, deaths and funerals, 
and triumphant processions. 

The oldest bell in my collection is a 
small metal bell about 300 years old 
which does not ring because its clappe! 

(Concluded on page 360) 
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Special shelves for displaying her hobby flank the living room fireplace in Gertrude Lynn’s home. On the 
narrow shelf above the fireplace are china and brass figurine bells. The tiny bell to the left of the cow bell 
is the 300 years-old one from New Orleans, the second bell to the right of the cow bell is the china cordial 
glass with a metal handle. On the wide shelf are many of the bells described in the article. From left to 
right, they are: (1) tall hand-carved and painted bell from Bali, used by the Balinese dancer; the handle 
is between two bells. (2) the brass bell in front is the Canterbury Flower from England, (3) the tall bell 
with tassel is a Japanese call bell, used to summon servants, (4) the crystal wine glass, (5) the large one with 
the long handle is an Indo-Chinese bell, which has a beautiful tone, (6) a tiny hand-made wooden bell 
made especially for me by H.i. Williams, leading food color photographer, (7) a porcelain bear bell, (8) « 
Chinese cloisonne bell, (9) the 1860 sleigh bells with clappers fixed between the bells, (10) Mission bell 
from California, (11) parrot bell, (12) elephant bell (first bell in my collection), (13) Kentucky cow bell 
(second bell in my collection), (14) Shakespeare’s Falstaff, (15) weather-forecaster, (16) Javanese cow bell 
with wooden clapper, (17) green hand-painted glass bell, (18) hand-carved, hand-painted wooden bell from 
Bali, (19) unique Harem bell, three large mother ef pearl shells set in the frame work, (20) lacy glass bell 
from World’s Fair, (21) a pair of Quimper bells, man and woman, (22) hand-carved bell from India given 
to me by a friend who was stationed in India during World War 2. Below the shelf, from left to right: (1) a 
brass bell from Maryland with a thin metal fish suspended from the clapper. When hung in the doorway, 
a gentle breeze will cause the fish to move, therefore striking the clapper against the bell, making a tink- 
ling sound. (2) a hand-carved wooden bell from Java, (3) a string of Italian bells, each with a delightful 
tone, (4) a string of seven sleigh bells, (5) the four-tier camel bells, (6) the short string of tiny bells are 
the bells worn around the ankles of Balinese dancers, (7) a string of Javanese temple bells, purchased in 
California, (8) a string of five Portugal bells. 








Economics” as its theme, the 
Drexel Institute of Technology 
held Open House on March the fifth for 
twelve hundred high school students 
representing twenty counties in the 
Philadelphia area. The program, fea- 
turing speakers, exhibits, a fashion show 
and a tea, was designed to acquaint the 
high school guests with the opportunities 
for careers in professional home econom- 
ics. Because of the large number at- 
tending, it was necessary to run a re- 
peat performance of the entire audi- 
torium program, which included a panel 
of four speakers and the fashion show. 
Miss Ardenia Chapman, Dean of the 
College of Home Economics, presided 
over the auditorium program. She intro- 
duced four Drexel graduates, all success- 
ful professional home economists. They 
were: Mrs. George Gibson, teacher of 
home economics at Radner Township 
High School, Miss Pauline McSparron 
from the Industrial Division of the 
Brooklyn Museum, Mrs. Betty Carson 
Bickley, homemaker, and Miss Made- 
line Burleigh, dietitian in a Philadel- 
phia restaurant. Each presented her 
field, outlining the personal qualifica- 
tions, educational requirements and pro- 
fessional rewards of the calling. 

In the fashion show, student models, 
wearing outfits made in their courses, 
were Cast against a backdrop represent- 
ing the Drexel Women’s Club Cook 
Book. Ruth Carrigan, student commen- 
tator, made the comparison between a 
well-balanced meal and a well-balanced 
wardrobe. “Wardrobe planning, like 


Wee “The Now Look in Home 





Clothes reflecting the NOW look of the college girl’s ward- 
robe were modeled against a backdrop representing the Drexel 
Women’s Club Cook Book. The three charming models pic- 
tured above are Diana Williams, Connie Gray and Bobbie 
Monicle 


The “Now Look” at Drexel 


By Marion L. Mellinger 


meal planning,” she said, “is a game 
that is fun to play if played with imagi- 
nation and zest.” The dresses worn rep- 
resented class work ranging from the 
freshman course in sewing to the senior 
courses in draping, tailoring and de- 
signing. “Hors d'oeuvres” of the “menu” 
were simple though high-fashioned 
frocks of rich moires and taffetas. The 
“entrees,” or the main course, were the 
suits and basic dresses which make up 
the backbone of a wardrobe. A typical 
number from this group was “flared 
fricasse,” a brown woolen suit with a 
flared-back jacket worn and made by 
Marie Laviola. Each “entree” was sea- 
soned well with proper accessories. A 
wide selection of colorful “vegetables” 
were offered to complement the main 
course and add variety to the “menu.” 
Diana Williams, in her “blue en cas- 
serole,” and Connie Gray, as “browned 
paprika potatoes,” from the vegetable 
group are pictured. As no dinner is com- 
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plete without dessert and mints, so no 
wardrobe is complete without those 
light, dressy numbers designed for the 
after-study hours. “Frozen desserts” and 
“after dinner mints” were featured as 
a delightful end to a most satisfying 
“meal.” Bobbie Monicle’s “raspberry ice 
cream pie” (also pictured) was one of 
the desserts. 

The exhibits, planned by the Drexel 
students and faculty, emphasized the 
“Now Look” in foods, clothing, creative 
design and home management. They 
presented graphically the scope of home 
economics through displays of classroom 
work and demonstrations of current 
techniques. One of the series of ex- 
hibits supplemented the fashion show, 
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displaying to the students that fabric is 
the base of fashion, while another one 
displayed how the “look” is achieved 
through pattern work, draping and con- 
struction. Color, stressed in the fashion 
show, was further defined in a display 
which depicted color in design and color 
for the individual. Guests had the op- 
portunity to test specific colors and fab- 
rics with their complexions, coloring 
and stature. 

The program closed with tea (literal, 
seasoned with very real lemons) and 
cookies in the Drexel Art Gallery. Here 
the students had the opportunity to 
meet the guest speakers and faculty 
members and ask questions about careers 
in home economics. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS incorporating BETTER FOOD 








Taking a Trip? 


RE you taking a trip soon? Chances 

are this summer will find you among 

the many traveling Americans who 
are extending their horizons by visiting 
new places, seeing and doing new things. 
Many of you may start your summer 
travels by journeying to Minneapolis to 
the AHEA convention. 

How will you travel—by car, bus, 
train, plane or boat? What will you 
wear? How much luggage will you take? 
And how will you pack it for best re- 
sults? As these many questions float 
through your mind you are warmed by 
a glow of anticipation that is almost as 
much fun as the trip itself. Turn this 
anticipation into wise planning for it 
will have a direct effect on your pleasure 
en route and at your destination. 

Whatever way you travel it is usually 
wise to keep your luggage to a minimum 
so that in a pinch you can manage it by 
yourself. This means keeping your ward- 
robe to essentials, too. Choose basic cos- 
tumes which can be varied easily and 
endlessly to suit many occasions. You 
will find that there won’t be much time 
to spend changing clothes anyway; it is 
much more exciting to be off doing 
things. 

Basic costumes do not necessarily have 
to be black, brown or navy. In fact, it 
is more fun if they aren’t. But they 
should be comfortable and of fairly 
crush resistant materials which do not 
soil easily. A suit is a good traveler. 
So is a simply cut dress with a jacket or 
top coat. Skirts and blouses are very 
fashionwise this year, very packable, too. 
And there is such a variety from which 
to select a skirt and blouse wardrobe— 


Are you Minneapolis bound? Don’t for- 
get to take a topcoat for cool evenings 
such as this one from Lord and Taylor’s. 
It is of light-weight, suede-finished wool 
and comes in red, navy, gray, kelly, 
pink or white in sizes 10 to 16 and at 
the neat price of $49.95. The luggage 
by Wings is smart and sturdy—gray 
canvas with black bindings. Also at 
Lord and Taylor’s, $17.95 for the 18- 
inch case, $35 for the wardrobe size 
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The faille suit above could do 
double-duty as a dress and may 
be changed with accessories to 
meet tailored or dressy occa- 
sions. Here, by adding a veiled 
bonnet and multi-strand pearls, 
the model is ready for an after- 
noon tea. This suit comes in 


navy, brown or black — $49.50 


The cotton cord box-jacketed suit 
at right is a good traveler. It 
does not muss readily so can be 
worn en route, packs easily and 
sports four convenient pockets. It 
comes in white with either brown 
or gray stripes and in sizes 10 to 
16 for $22.95. Another good 
traveling companion is the crush- 
resistant crocheted hat which 
comes in a variety of colors. All 
photos are courtesy of Lord & 
Taylor, New York City 
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trim overblouses that give a two-piece 
dress effect, frilly blouses to wear with 
swirling skirts and bright cummerbunds, 
gay cotton skirts to cover shorts or bath- 
ing suits, evening skirts in ballerina or 
long lengths—and many more. 

Shoes should be comfortable, especial- 
ly for those convention days. Take at 
least two pairs in addition to those you 
wear so that you can rest weary feet by 
changing shoes often. Add a comforta- 
ble pair of slippers, too, the soft crush- 
able kind that will pack easily. Leave 
your fancy bonnets at home and take 
soft hats or berets, that is, unless hats 
are your passion. Then carry a stout hat 
box in which you can also tuck a num- 
ber of small items and still not crush the 
pretty hat. 

Incidentally, it would be smart to 
give your luggage a wax rubdown before 
starting your journey. Porters and bag- 
gage men are notoriously careless with 
luggage so plan to carry your hat box 
yourself—or any other small case con- 


taining breakables or treasured items, 
Be sure that your bags are well-tagged 
in case of loss or accident. 

Take several changes of lingerie and 
hose, for too often you will not have 
sufficient time to wash and dry things, 
Or be really smart and take only lingerie 
made of nylon which can be rinsed and 
dried in a jiffy. Accessories are the spice 
in any traveler's wardrobe. Bright 
scarves, clever jewelry, three or four 
pairs of colored gloves can work light- 
ning changes and make you feel more 
“dressed up.” Don’t worry that in tak- 
ing a limited wardrobe you will be wear- 
ing the same costumes day in and da) 
out. Remember that you will be meei- 
ing new people -each day and you 
clothes will be new to them. As a matte 
of fact, at a crowded convention a gay 
hat or colored jacket which you wea 
with everything can well be your badg 
of identification. 

Above all, in choosing your travel 
wardrobe use your common sense and 
prepare for climatic emergencies. Just 
because it is 90 degrees in the shade 
when you leave home don’t forget that 
you may need a top coat and perhaps 
even a sweater before the day has passed. 
Air conditioned trains and planes are 
likely to be chilly at night and a wrap 
will be welcome. Much as we hate to 
mention it, some days it rains. A rain 
scarf or a collapsible umbrella can be 
packed easily in a corner of your suit- 
case and may save the day—and your 
clothes. If you are in doubt about 
weather conditions at various points 
along your tour, check with your local 
Chamber of Commerce. There you can 
get information about climatic condi- 
tions in any part of the world. 

The number of costumes and the va- 
rieties you pack will depend on where 
you are going and how long you will 
stay. Obviously, if you are going to the 
sea shore your needs will differ from 
those of your friend who plans a trip 
through the mountains or two weeks at 
a dude ranch. If you are going to spend 
the time sight-seeing in a large city you 
will need dark clothes with more sophis- 
cated accessories than if you visit friends 
who have a cottage by a lake. The best 
thing to do is to ask friends who have 
been on similar trips what type of 
clothes they found most useful. Travel 
agencies will gladly furnish you with a 
list of clothing requirements for various 
type vacations along with hints on what 
to take on a cruise, a flight to South 
America, a trip abroad. 

The happy traveler is usually an in- 
genious packer. Systems may vary, but 
the important thing is to have a system. 
Here’s ours. First jot down a list of all 
the things you will need. Lay every- 
thing out at once and group similar 
articles together. Have plenty of tissue 
paper at hand for stuffing, folding or 
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wrapping, and cardboard to tuck in 
dress or blouse fronts. 

Before packing, wipe the inside of 
your bags with a cloth soaked in cologne 
to give a sweet, fresh scent to your 
clothes. Put heavy articles on the bot- 
tom of the suitcase and things to be 
used first on top. Stuff the toes of shoes 
with small objects and slip them into 
shoe bags—anklet socks serve the pur- 
pose very well, too. Substitute small-size 
toilet articles for large ones. There are 
many specially prepared traveling kits 
that are good space-savers, or you can 
assemble your own from the dime-store 
counters. Seal all bottles with adhesive 
or Scotch tape, or with colorless nail pol- 
ish. Tip scissors with adhesive tape. It 
may save trouble, too, to slip breakable 
bottles such as colognes and _ polishes 
into a waterproof cosmetic bag. 

After all bulky articles are placed on 
the bottom of the suitcase, fill in the 
holes with tightly rolled lingerie, hose 
and other small pieces to make a flat sur- 
face. Now fold dresses or blouses to suit- 
case size with a cardboard inside like 
shirts from the laundry. Turn sleeves 
in smoothly and put lots of tissue in the 
folds of the skirts. Separate skirts may 
be folded once with tissue in the folds 
and laid flat. Button cardigans, jackets 
or suits, crisscross the sleeves once in 


front and fold once. Or take a tip from |, 


the men in your family and fold jackets 
as they fold coats: open the coat, then 
fold inside out with the armholes to- 
gether and sleeves smothed out. Fold 
the coat fronts back, match the edges 
evenly. Then fold the bottom of the 
coat over the top. 

If yours is a hanger case then, un- 
doubtedly, you will have to do a little 
experimenting to hang dresses with the 
least number of folds. Here again, plac- 
ing tissue in the skirt folds helps a lot 
to avoid extra wrinkling. 

Don’t forget to pack an extra skirt 
hanger, clothes brush or sponge, mend- 
ing kit, buttons and snaps, cleansing 
tissues, a small medical kit, sunglasses. 
A shower cap and paper shower slippers 
are sensible items to include. Slip en- 
velopes of detergents into a side pocket 
of the suitcase. Travel irons are useful 
if you will be making many stopovers 
or staying at hotels for any length of 
time. 

For stopovers, carry a small overnight 
case with nightgown, slippers and toilet 
articles—and don’t forget a toothbrush, 
washcloth and towel. A tube of shaving 
soap is a handy item to have, believe it 
or not, for it makes quick suds and isn’t 
so messy as a bar of soap. 

Last of all don’t try to pack too much 
in one case. You will be happier with 
fewer clothes that are not a mass of 
wrinkles. Besides you will need room 
for the many things you are sure to 
collect along the way. 
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How is Your Travel Know-How? 


These situations sometimes puzzle travelers. Decide what 
you would do then turn to page 360 for the answers. 


You are going on a long trip. What shall you do with your money? 

A. Pin your roll of bills in your bra. 

B. Carry traveler’s checks, a few bills and a small coin purse of change for 
tipping? 

The man sitting next to you on the train looks interesting. Should you 

A. Wait for him to speak first? 

B. Offer him a magazine to read, or make a comment on the scenery which 
will start the conversation? 

C. Remember mother said never to talk to strangers? 


How much do you tip the dining car steward? 
A. About twenty-five cents per meal when served? 
B. Never more than a straight ten per cent? 


You have an upper berth on a pullman. Where do you undress? 
A. In your berth? 
B. In the washroom? 


At the end of an overnight train trip you think you should reward the pull 
man porter. Do you 

A. Thank him for his services but tell him you don’t believe in tipping? 

B. Tip him fifty cents or more depending on what he has done for you? 


When the redcap at the station has put all the luggage in the cab do you 
A. Count your suitcases, hatboxes, etc., and pay him fifteen cents or more 
for each piece? 

B. Give him a half dollar for the lot? 

C. Thank him prettily? 


You have had a reserved seat on a fast coach train, At the end of the journey 
do you 

A. Thank the porter for brushing your coat or heiping with your luggage? 
B. Tip him twenty-five or fifty cents on leaving the train; 


You have had a delightful plane trip. Should you 
A. Tip the stewardess? 
B. Tell her that you enjoyed the flight? 


The bellboy takes your luggage to your hotel room, opens the windows and 
then looks at you expectantly. Should you 

A. Tell him to go ahead and jump? 

B. Tip him ten cents a suitcase? 

C. Tip him between twenty-five and fifty cents depending on how much 
luggage you have? 


You are terminating a week’s stay at a hotel. The chambermaid has given 
you friendly service. Will you 

A. Leave her a box of candy as a farewell gift? 

B. Tip her ten cents a day? 

C. Give her a dollar for her service? 


You have spent a delightful week visiting friends. To express your apprecia- 
tion should you 

A. Thank them profusely and ask them to come see you sometime? 

B. Send a carefully chosen gift? 
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OWELS, along with other household 
T textiles, are once again in good sup- 

ply. Store shelves are stacked high 
with terry towels in a wide range of 
colors, patterns, sizes and price lines. 
Linen hand and face towels are there, 
too, from finger tip guest towels to larger 
sizes for everyday use. Then there are 
colorful fast-dyed kitchen towels, some 
with curtains to match. So many va- 
rieties and prices make towel selection 
a bewildering job. Aside from color 
preferences, what points should be con- 
sidered in buying towels to get the best 
value for the price one wishes to pay? 


Terry Towels 


Terry or Turkish towels must have 
two important qualities—absorbency and 
durability. Terry cloth is made of two 
sets of warp yarns and one set of filling 
yarns. One set of warps is held taut 
while weaving to form the ground 
weave and the other set of warp yarns 
is loosened to form the loops or pile on 
both sides of the cloth. The surface 
loops or pile do the drying. The ground 
weave does the wearing. 

To be durable a towel should have a 
firmly woven ground cloth to hold the 
loops securely in place and to give 
strength. Some towels are woven with 
a two-ply yarn in the ground warp for 
added strength. A quick test for a firm 
underweave is to hold the towel to the 
light. Only pin points of light will show 
through a good towel. 

The pile loops of the terry towel 
should be long, even and closely packed. 
The closer they are, the more absorbent 
the towel will be. Towels with widely 
spaced loops may become damp and 
soggy in use because the moisture will 
penetrate the ground weave instead of 
being absorbed by the loops. Long and 
loosely twisted loops have greater drying 
capacity than short or tightly twisted 
loops. 

Terry cloth may be made with either 
single or double loops. In the single 
loop or single thread construction each 
loop is made of one strand of warp yarn. 
In the double loop towels each loop is 
made of two strands of yarn running 
side by side. In better grades of single 
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loop towels the ground weave is firmly 
woven and the loops are close and even. 
Double loop towels have greater drying 
surface but should be examined very 
carefully for a firm underweave. Since 
it is difficult for the average shopper to 
tell whether a towel has single or double 
loops the main requirement is to select 
the towel with the closely packed loops 
and firm underweave. 

The edges of towels should be sturdy 
to stand the abuse of rubbing and han- 
dling. A good quality towel will have 
closely woven selvages with extra thread 
woven in and the filling yarns securely 
wrapped around the last warp yarn to 
give a firm edge. The lengthwise edges 
may also be overcast with lock stitching 
or hemmed. Such finishes will give satis- 
factory wear if properly made. Check 
to be sure that the edges are firm, with- 
out fringes, and that all threads. are 
securely fastened. 

Hems should be neatly turned back 
and sewn with small close stitches. The 
ends of the hem should be back-stitched 
or turned and the stitching continued 
across the width of the hem to prevent 
ripping. Check to be sure that hems 
run the straight of the goods. 

Towels come in soft, medium soft and 
rough and hard textures. The prefer- 
ences of the user should be considered 
in this matter. Some enjoy the stimula- 
tion given by a rough-textured towel. 
Women and children with tender skins 
may prefer soft towels of fine-spun yarns. 

Most colored towels are vat-dyed and 
will stand bleaching required by laun- 
dering and strong sunlight. Dark solid 
colors will sometimes “bleed” in the first 
washings due to the release of excess 
dyes. Dark-colored towels may be less 
absorbent than white or pastel towels 
because the cotton fibers have already 
absorbed dyestuffs and can thus absorb 
less moisture. 

Today there are many unusual pat- 
terns in sculptured effects, embroidered 
design, stripes and border arrangements. 
Colors range all the way from soft, misty 
pastels to bold, gay hues. Monogram- 
ming and appliques also add color inter- 
est to plain towels. Whether store 
bought or home decorated be sure that 


By Ruthanna Russel 


the embroidery yarns or materials used 
are fast dye. 

All towels shrink somewhat in laun- 
dering. Check the tension in the border, 
selvage and main section of the towel 
to see that it is even. Uneven tension 
in the different parts result in a puck- 
ered or crooked-looking towel. Pulling 
and feeling of the different sections of 
the less expensive towels may help de- 
cide whether the tension in weaving was 
the same throughout. 


Sizes to Buy 

Towels are made in many sizes to fit 
various needs. In selecting towels con- 
sider the person who will use the towel, 
the purpose for which it will be used 
and how the towel will be laundered. 
Most towels come in four size groups: 
large, medium, small and extra or over- 
size. Large towels run from 24 x 46 
inches, 26 x 50 to 28 x 52 inches. The 
average or standard size bath towel runs 
from 20 x 40 to 22 x 44 inches. The 
smaller of these medium sized bath 
towels is popular because it is easy to 
wash and economical to send to the 
laundry at pound rates. Small terry 
towels for hand or face use are popular 
and practical. These range in sizes from 
16 x 26 inches to 18 x 36 inches. The 
over-size bath towel, sometimes called a 
bath sheet, may run in sizes from 36 x 
68 to 38 x 72 or 58 x 80 inches. 


Wash Cloths and Terry Bath 
Mats 


The standard wash cloth is a twelve- 
inch square. It is usually made of the 
same terry fabric as the towels and 
should be selected on the same basis. A 
firm fabric with tightly twisted loops is 
generally preferred to soft-texture be- 
cause of the greater friction and cleans- 
ing properties. The edges and corners 
should be overcast with lock stitching 
and all threads securely fastened. Knit- 
ted wash cloths are also available if a 
soft cloth is desired. Terry bath mats in 
plain or figured styles are often corre- 

(Concluded on page 363) 
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Curls and the Curler 


By Mary Brown 


Beauty and Good Greoming Editor 


Ho would you like to have a beautiful permanent 
wave for less than three dollars? How would you like 
to have that wave right in your own home? You can, 
you know. Last year over a million women gave themselves, 
their friends and their children successful home permanents. 
In fact, according to sales records, an estimated fourteen per 
cent of all permanents in 1947 were given at home. 

What will you need? A home permanent kit, four to five 
leisure hours, and the ability to read and follow simple 
directions. But you must follow the directions. Then you 
can have soft, natural looking curls for a fraction of the cost 








of a salon permanent. 


1. Shampoo hair well, rinse thoroughly and dry or partially dry according to 
directions accompanying your home permanent kit, Comb to remove snarls and 
snip dried ends. Then part hair into six sections as pictured directly above, hold- 
ing each section apart with a rubber band. Apply waving lotion with cotton until 
hair is evenly wet. 2. Sub-divide each section into approximately two inches by 
a half-inch oblongs. Lift hair from one oblong, fold a paper around the end to 
keep hair flat and evenly distributed and wind hair on plastic rods, rolling under 
as demonstrated above. When all curls are rolled, wrap head in smooth surface 
towel to keep lotion from drying too quickly. Check time and set your alarm clock 
for the time to try a test curl according to directions for your particular texture 
of hair. 3. Examine a test curl on crown of head as shown at right. Hair should be 
springy. Do not unwrap curls when correct timing period is over. Instead rinse 
with lukewarm water and apply neutralizing solution as directed, depending on 
brand of permanent selected. 4. Unwind curls, rinse with rest of neutralizer and 
then with a cream rinse and/or tepid water. You are then ready to set, dry and 
comb your curls into as charming a coiffure as our model’s. 5, From experience 
we have found that it is best: to cut off most of an old permanent before giving 
yourself a new one; to allow plenty of time for winding; to use more curlers at 
base of neck and around face. A good home permanent lasts about four months 
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lick Tock Step 


=A Fashion Review — 


By Mary B. Kirkham 


Utah State Supervisor, 
Sehool Lunch Program 


EI TING: A simply furnished home living room. 
As the curtain rises two girls, dressed in pajamas 
and robes, are seated on a davenport at right of 
stage. At the left is a huge window through which 
can be seen the town clock silhouetted against the sky. 


NARRATOR: 

A great big clock ’way up in a tower 

On a busy street strikes off the hour. 

And well-dressed ladies with queenly air 

Pass, shopping for clothes with utmost care. 


Across the way in their little room 
Sit two girls, desperate in their gloom. 
Each has a problem on her mind 

As most girls often have, you'll find. 


The problem concerns just the right clothes 
To flatter their looks and please their beaus. 
lo make a dollar go far as it can, 

Bargains and specials they carefully scan. 


‘They find it hard to get the right style 
In a dress that’s chic to wear with a smile. 
And now the girls have something to say— 
‘They speak of the clock across the way. 


First GIRL: 
From early dawn till late at night 
The clock keeps ticking with all its might. 


SECOND GIRL: 

It has a cold, implacable face. 

There isn’t even the smallest trace 

Of a smile or a laugh, a grin or a frown 
‘To tell us what goes on in the town. 


First GIRL: 

Forget the clock! What will tomorrow bring? 
For you know we haven't a single thing 

A dress or suit to fit the day 

And not a bit of money to pay. 
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SECOND GIRL: 

Oh! Maybe the clock could tell us what 
Other girls do—some scheme or plot. 

If we could look inside it there, 

Perhaps we’d know just what to wear. 


First GIRL: 

Some girls I know have learned to sew. 

They purchase material priced quite low. 
They finish their wardrobes with greatest care 
And really are proud of the things they wear. 


SECOND GIRL: 

But now it’s time for us to rest; 
Tomorrow we must look our best 
Although we haven’t got the clothes 
As has the girl who sits and sews. 


Goodnight old clock upon the wall; 
You are the wisest of us all. 

Your help we well could profit by 
And if you'd tell, we'd really try. 


Lights are dimmed except for the clock. Gurls fall 
asleep and clock comes through the window, carrted 
by a girl dressed in black. She places the clock at one 
side of stage and, sitting in back of it, speaks for it: 


I show the time upon the wall; 
I’m hardly noticed here at all— 
Until some see that it is late 
And quickly dash to keep a date. 


But though I’m silent, save for my tick 
My head is going with a click. 

My eyes are busy all the while 

Watching clothes that are in style. 


I see the girls who wear clothes best; 
And then, of course, I see the rest. 
I'm partial to the girls who’ve found 


Just slim ones can wear lines around. 


(Concluded on page 358) 
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Methods of Teaching 


Home Use of Electricity 


OOD equipment shown again and 

again and used as much as possible 

by as many people as possible is its 
own very best example and the best 
visual aid to be found in the electrical 
teaching field. 

Equipment should carry the UL (Un- 
derwriter’s Laboratories) approval label, 
or it should be in the List of Inspected 
Electrical Equipment of Underwriters 
Laboratories. Such labeling and listing 
shows it meets safety standards with ref- 
erence to fire and accident hazards. 

Grounding of equipment is an im- 
portant safety point not to be over- 
looked. Equipment which should be 
grounded includes washers and ironers. 
Some of the new laundry equipment 
comes equipped with a cord having 
three wires in it, one of which is a 
grounding wire. Electric ranges have 


From cupboards that revolve at a touch to pull-out boards 
that lock firmly into place, convenience is the keynote 
in a modern farm kitchen designed by Lenore Sater, head 
of the housing and household equipment research in the 
BHNHE. Equipment is arranged in an unbroken U pattern 
with sink in the middle, refrigerator at right and range 
at left. In this kitchen a drop-leaf table on casters serves 
as desk or extra handy table as demonstrated by Carol 


Howe of the Bureau’s staff, 











eter, 
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three-wire cords. Ask your dealer and 
power supplier about grounding. 

Lighting Equipment: A good home- 
made lamp on the home economist’s 
desk is an inexpensive answer to setting 
an example of proper reading light. It 
will also serve as a teaching tool. There 
are nine new models of certified lamps 
to choose from when lamps are needed. 
They can be recognized by the CLM 
(Certified Lamp Makers) certification 
tag. 

A lightmeter can usually be borrowed 
from a power supplier or dealer to check 
the quantity of general and local light- 
ing with IES (Illuminating Engineering 
Society) recommendations. Larger bulbs 
improve dim lighting unless they pro- 
duce uncomfortable brightness. Poor 
lights should be modernized or replaced. 

A low and squatty lamp can be raised 







° x 
By Louisan E. Mamer 
Home Electrification Specialist 
Applications and Loans Division 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Rural Electrification Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


on a block of tin of harmonious size 
and color, and bare-bulb glare can be 
shielded with a diffusing bowl. A special 
large bulb like a floodlight, designed to 
serve the dual purpose of bowl and 
light, is another way of improving lamps 
with bare bulbs. Bare fluorescent tubes 
are made more comfortable to the eye 
with slip-over or clip-on converters 
Candle shades or inverted-bowl adapters 
which screw in like a lamp bulb im- 
prove fixtures with bare bulbs. 

For new installations, look for fixtures 
that carry the certification tag of AHLI 


(Continued on page 332) 
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A Guide for the Use and 











NON MECHANICAL (ICE) 
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———- 
PLACEMENT TOP ICER SIDE ICER 
OF FOOD With S 
MILK Under cold air drop (usually in center of re-| Under cold air drop (under ice compartment) }0n top | 
frigerator) 
— FMeat —v 
’ en U 
MEAT Meat — uncovered on shelf below cold air drop|Same as top icer ul 
1 
<ov Fish—shelf below opening where warmed air enters he 
ice compartment; wrapped well Fit * 
ish — W 
EGGS On second shelf below cold air drop On second shelf from cold air drop Shelf bel 
DAIRY FOODS Below cold air drop Near cold air drop Lower st 
m 
VEGETABLES Strong flavored — along side walls of refrigerator | Strong flavored —top shelf In veget 
Mild flavored — first shelf from bottom Mild flavored — second or third shelf from bottom pp ae 
Asparagus — cut ends, keep in water Asparagus — same as top icer Trim s 
areas. 
Salad greens—in covered ventilated pan in middle | Salad greens — same as top icer before w 
section then pla 
{rom cris 
FRUITS Strong flavored —near side walls of refrigerator | Strong flavored — on highest shelf neg 
_ Pplums ai 
Berries—in colander or on flat plate under cold air | Berries — on flat plate or colander under cold ait crispers 
drop drop 
LEFTOVERS Foods containing milk—under cold air drop | mid 
id , ' « ient 
Others—wherever convenient Others — wherever convenien = 
FROZEN FOODS Cannot be kept in an ice refrigerator Cannot be kept in an ice refrigerator “ 7. 
to 3 v 
— 
——— 
HOW TO CLEAN 








EXTERIOR 


Wash with mild soap and warm water, rinse and dry 
—— 





FREEZING UNIT 
OR ICE CHEST 
WITH DRAIN 


Ice Chest—pour one cup of baking soda solution (1 tablespoon of baking soda per quart of watel) 
over ice once a week. The solution will flow off with the melting ice and clean the drait. 


Ice Pan—if refrigerator is not connected to a permanent drain, empty ice pan and wash with baking 
soda solution, rinse and dry. 











— 
INTERIOR Once a week remove food, wash with baking soda solution, rinse and dry. Wash shelves. 
a 
CONDENSER None 
. _—— 
MISCELLANEOUS Food should NOT be stored in the ice compartment. 





Ice should not be wrapped in newspaper as this insulates the cold and prevents proper refrigeration. 


Wash vy 


EE 
Defrost 

with hot 
trays, wa 
reset col 


ee 


Wash » 


All r 
clean 





The ice chest should be kept almost full to insure adequate refrigeration. 
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ndare of Refrigerators er 


MECHANICAL (GAS OR ELECTRIC) 











STANDARD MOIST COLD 








With Small Freezing Unit With Large Freezing Unit Across Top 
rtment) }0n top shelf next to freezing unit Under cube storage tray Because refrigerator coils in the 


walls of the refrigerator operate 
above 32°F. and not below 
freezing, cabinet air is kept 
moist and non-drying and at a 
uniform temperature. Foods 
'may be placed anywhere and 
uncovered. Milk and _ butter 
——_~——— -|should be covered as they ab- 
Shelf below milk in covered container Shelf below milk in covered container |sorb odors easily. Vegetables 
; need extra moisture and belong 

'| in crispers. 


ee Meat —- unwrapped in meat tray under freezing| Meat-.on top shelf in utility tray. If not in 
unit. If no tray, cover lightly with house-| tray, cover lightly with household paper 

hold paper and place under freezing} Wrap fish well; store with meat 

unit 

Fish — with meat but wrapped 














Lower shelves. Butter goes in separate compart-| Lower shelves 
ment when provided 





In vegetable crispers In vegetable crispers 

Tomatoes may be stored on shelves Tomatoes may be stored on shelves 
All vegetables should be washed before storing.| + 

Trim long stems, remove decayed or bruised 
areas. Separate heads of lettuce and celery 
before washing. Let clean vegetables drain well, 
then place in crisper. Remove any excess water 
fom crisper to prevent decay 


bottom 











Berries on plates unwashed; grapes, pears,| Berries on plates unwashed; grapes, pears, 
plums and peaches on shelves; other fruits in| plums and peaches on shelves; other fruits in 


old ait J crispers crispers 








rop On middle shelves, covered On middle shelves, covered 
—_f In freezing unit. If refrigerator 
has 2 cold controls, unit dou- 
In freezing unit, wrapped, for no longer than} In freezing unit, wrapped for no longer than| bles for freezing as well as 
2 to 3 weeks 2 to 3 weeks storing frozen foods. 




















—— 


Wash with mild soapy water, rinse and dry. Finish may be waxed to help keep it new. 
———— — — 
water) Defrost when frost is Y%4 inch thick on unit.Turn cold control to OFF; fill ice cube trays} Wipe off frost with stiff brush. 
drain. With hot water and close refrigerator. When defrosted (in about 20 to 30 minutes) remove} When frost builds up, remove 
trays, wash refrigerator and freezing unit with baking soda solution. Refill ice cube trays and | food and wrap in blankets. De- 
reset cold control. Some refrigerators have automatic defrosting. frost as under standard refrig- 
erator 

— pore 2 See ns ‘ 
Wash with baking soda solu- 
tion weekly. Empty tray and 
wash 

eS . ae . * he - — 





aking 





Wash with baking soda solution once a week. 








All refrigerators have a plate or fin type condenser. The fin type should be cleaned once a year with a stiff brush or vacuum 
cleaner attachment. 





ation. 
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(Continued from page 329) 


(American Home Lighting Institute), 
Fleur-O-Lier (for school and _ office 
fluorescent fixtures) or RLM (for re- 
flectors used in laundries and over work 
benches). 

Much light is lost when the equip- 
ment is not clean or light enough in 
color. It is good to have a regular sched- 
ule established for cleaning lighting 
equipment in homes, classrooms and of- 
fices as well as to teach the proper clean- 
ing of shades. 

Laundry, Dishwashing and Cleaning 
Equipment: An automatic washer and 
high-wattage automatic dryer eliminate 
laundry bills and unsightly linen drying 
on laboratory racks. At the same time 
they give practice on modern laundry 
equipment with a minimum use of time. 
Adults want information on automatic 
washers and dryers. Preliminary studies 
on time- and step-saving show that these 
subjects fully deserve the home econo- 
mist’s consideration. For badly soiled 
clothes, consideration should be given 
to the agitator-type automatic washer. 
Some makcs cut water usage by making 
it possible to use the suds or some of 
the rinse water again. 

The spinner washer, an. agitator-type 
washer with a centrifugal spinner for 
water extraction, is a needed tool in 
teaching laundry practices. It may be 
borrowed or bought. A wringer washer 
is so commonly used that it should be 
demonstrated. If the wringer type is to 
be purchased, especially for use of young 
people, choose an 8- or 9-pound one 
equipped with an easy-acting, automatic, 
bar-type safety release above the wringer 
rolls. For maximum safety, be sure rolls 
will not turn after the user touhces the 
safety release or while the wringer’s 
position is being changed. Investigate 
the new pull-stop control of rolls, a 
great forward step in wringer safety. A 
slight pull on clothes stops the rolls. 
A Washington State College study show- 
ing a total saving of fourteen 8-hour 
working days per year (18.32 minutes 
per day) is sufficient reason for giving 
greater consideration to dishwashers ancl 
combination washer-dishwashers. 

Standard, streamlined, automatic irons 

21% to 314 pounds in weight, 1000-watt 
or higher and having a permanently 
attached cord—and at least one 4- to 
414-pound automatic steam iron mod- 
ernize pressing in the clothing labora- 
tory. A roll-type ironer brings the laun- 
dry’s ironing center up-to-date electrical- 
ly and provides facilities for ironing 
uniforms. 

Vacuum cleaner attachments receive 
full attention in today’s teaching of 
cleaning methods. Demonstration or 
practice in natural home surroundings 
or on household objects is one of the 
accepted teaching techniques. Floor and 
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furniture polishing machines are worthy 
of discussion. 

Food Separation and Storage Equip- 
ment: Good quality family-size food 
mixers save so much in time and energy 
that young people should have an op- 
portunity to learn to use them. Some 
of the new mixers will have hermetically 
sealed motors, be lighter in weight and 
have fewer dirt-collecting grooves. 

If there is money and room for two 
refrigerators in the school laboratory or 
modern kitchen, let one be a combina- 
tion refrigerator with full-width freezer 
space. Choose an eight or nine cubic 
foot model. 

In modern-day foods laboratories, 
there ought to be enough electric ranges 
and hotplates with electric range units 
to give all students practice in family 
meal preparation on various parts of 
the electric range. The modern center 
for teaching cookery also contains a 
roaster. And home agents find a roaster 
and a good hotplate useful and easy to 
carry. 

Wherever cookery is taught, home 
economists generally try to have exam- 
ples of good utensils for family-size meal 
preparation. Some pans with small or 
recessed lid knobs and short heatproof 





A garden of spring flowers made 


with pastel-colored fluorescent 
lights and crepe paper encircle this 
“Mistress Mary” centerpiece cre- 
ated by Dennison Manufacturing 
Company and_ Sylvania Electric 
Products for a_ children’s party. 
The sturdy base is covered with 
pale green crepe paper shredded to 
simulate grass. Any doll can be 
dressed to make a_ charming 
“Mary” 


handles serve double duty for surface 
and oven use. 

At least one example each of auto- 
matic vacuum and percolator coffee- 
makers, automatic toasters and auto- 
matic and heat-indicating waffle-bakers 
should be available for use in teaching 
table cookery. If it is impossible to have 


both types, the non-automatic equip- 
ment can be brought from the homes 
of those being taught. 

Lunchroom Equipment: Recommen- 
dations for desirable equipment for dif- 
ferent size lunchroom operatioms are 
made in “Planning and Equipping 
School Lunchrooms.”! Layouts can be 
secured from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Today’s home economist 
needs to know about small and _ large 
institutional electrical ranges, availabil- 
ity of add-on sections and separate ovens 
to increase cooking capacity, electric hot- 
food pans and separate ovens to increase 
cooking capacity, electric hot-food pans 
and jars. for holding food at proper 
serving temperature, and two-door re- 
frigerators. Walk-in refrigerators are be- 
ing used in some of the 4-H club camps 
and on many farms as well as in large- 
size school, lunch installations. Hot- 
plates with range units and roasters have 
food-preparation value for very small 
groups and community-meeting use. 

Discount and Replacement Offers: 
When equipment is used for training 
purposes, dealers offer a special educa- 
tional discount of approximately 50 per- 
cent and frequently a yearly or quite 
liberal replacement plan. Several manu- 
facturers issue leaflets describing their 
educational installation plans. 

Installation Costs and Plans: Fre- 
quently local suppliers of power will 
help plan installations, and sometimes 
they will help to lessen the cost of the 
installation. NEMA furnishes laboratory 
layouts, and electrical dealers or dis- 
tributors as well as the power suppliers 
will give help with wiring, lighting and 
equipment arrangement. 

Practical hints on arranging electrical 
equipment laboratories are given in the 
February, 1946, Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Raising Money: Where cost is an ob- 
stacle, the clever home economist some- 
times manages to raise money and pub- 
lic support by special activities, such as 
suppers, teas, box and pie socials or 
rummage sales. 

Loans are available through 
REA co-ops for use in school installa- 
tions of electrical and plumbing equip- 
ment. 

Dealer Loans: Local dealers will fre- 
quently lend equipment for short-time 
use in educational meetings. They may 
also furnish equipment for display pur- 
poses over longer periods. 

Cooperation of Shop Teachers: 
Shop teachers often help with wiring. 
lighting “and plumbing _ installations. 
And they will sometimes build home- 
made wall, table and floor lamps: cer- 


some 


(Continued on page 354) 


2 Bulletin prepared by U.S. Office of Education and 
available from U.S. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. for ten cents. 
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Recipe of the Month 





Two-Tone Citrus Mold 


2 tablespoons unflavored gelatine 1 No. 2 can grapefruit sections 
% cup cold water 1 No. 2 can tangerine juice (214 cups) 
14 cup sugar 6 strawberries, sliced 


Soften gelatine in cold water about 5 minutes. Add sugar; place over boiling 
water and stir until dissolved. Remove from heat. Drain syrup from grapefruit 
sections, combine with tangerine juice to make 3 cups. Add dissolved gelatine to 
the 3 cups of citrus juices; chill until the consistency of unbeaten egg white. Arrange 
half of grapefruit sections and strawberries in the bottom of one-quart mold. 
Cover with one-half of the gelatine mixture and chill until firm. Beat remaining 
gelatine with a rotary beater until light and fluffy. Pour on top of clear gelatine 
layer in mold. Chill until firm. Serve with whipped cream. Makes 8 to 10 servings. 


Better Food and the School Lunch Section 
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To section fruit, cut 
along each dividing 
membrane from out- 
side to middle of 
core. Remove section 
by section 





T’S none of our business, of course, but where are 
| your thoughts today? On your new spring outfit 

which the weather finally is permitting you to wear? 
On the outcome of the political conventions? On 
where you would like to be if you weren’t where you 
are? Whatever they may be, it certainly is not fair to 
pry into your innermost self without reciprocating with 
thoughts of our own. To use a poetical phrase tried 
and true—and somewhat altered—“‘in the spring a food 
editor’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of spring salads 
and desserts.” 

Salads are in fashion every season but in spring 
they seem especially appropriate. Their crispness and 
freshness are the very essence of the season. Take gela- 
tine in combination with citrus fruit. The gelatine fur- 
nishes the colorfully-alive background for fresh orange 
slices, pink or yellow grapefruit sections or crisp lemon 
crescents. Anyone with an eye for color can imme- 
diately visualize the unlimited combinations possible. 

Good quality fruit is a prime prerequisite for an at- 
tractive and nutritious fruit salad or dessert. Valencia 
oranges abound in spring and summer—both Florida 
and California have their distinctive varieties of this 
type. The California Navel, distinguished by the un- 
usual formation at the end opposite the stem, is near 
the close of its season which runs from November to 
June. The Valencias, not so round nor rich-colored as 
the Navels, have thinner and smoother skins, are de- 
cidedly juicier and have some sceds. A puzzling charac- 
teristic of the Valencia orange is that alter ripening 
part of its skin turns somewhat green again. This 
change in color has no effect on its flavor or quality. 
To judge an orange for quality look for firm, heavy 
fruit with skin neither too rough nor too thick. The 
size of an orange has no bearing on its quality—a small 
orange can be just as juicy and flavorful as a large one. 

Grapefruit is in small supply during the summer 
but it will be plentiful for at least another month. A 
great part of the grapefruit crop comes from Florida 
and Texas and some from California and Arizona. A 
grapefruit of good quality may have a pale yellow skin 
or may have a surface with considerable russeting. The 
russet marks are only skin deep and do not allect the 
fruit’s flavor, color or nutritive value. 

Canned citrus products may be used with good re- 
sults in salads and desserts in areas where the fresh 
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(elatine Ensembles with 


fruit is not readily available. Even when the fresh 
fruit is on the market, the canned product is often 
cheaper, a [actor which should always be taken into 
consideration. Using canned citrus fruit eliminates 
peeling and sectioning and for this reason is preferred 
by many. Modern processing methods make it pos- 
sible for the canned product to retain a high percent- 
age of its vitamin C and much of the fresh fruit’s flavor 
and body as well. Last year thirty-four per cent of the 
total citrus crop was canned or otherwise processed.! 

May is usually the time when the student in a foods 
class must plan and prepare a family-size dinner all 
by herself. The recipes on this page were selected with 
an eye to her needs. None of the salads or desserts is 
difficult to prepare. However, a demonstration by the 
instructor is recommended on how to cut and section 
the fresh fruit in the easiest and most eflicient manner. 

Gclatine’s unique ability to lend itself to almost any 
shape proclaims it a “natural” for creative endeavor. 
The fact that gelatine can be obtained flavored, plain 
and in “quick method” form gives the cook even more 
leeway. Let’s look at recipes and see what she can do. 





1 USDA, Food and Home Notes, January 21, 1948 


Orange Posics 


1 envelope unflavored 1% teaspoon salt 


gelatine 5 orange slices 
1% cups orange juice 5 maraschino cherries 


\% cup sugar 


Soften gelatine in \4 cup orange juice for 5 minutes. 
Add sugar and salt; place over boiling water and sti 





Orange Posies 
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Citrus Accessories 


until dissolved. Remove from heat and add remaining 
orange juice. Pour into 5 individual molds and chill 
until firm. Unmold into orange slices and top with 
maraschino cherry. Makes 5 servings. 


Lemon Gelatine Chiffon Pie 


¥% cup lemon juice 1 teaspoon grated lemon 
¥% teaspoon salt peel . ’ 
. emp onger 4 ess whites, stiffly beaten 
with 
4 egg yolks, beaten Y% cup sugar 
1 tablespoon unflavored 12 marshallows in 
gelatine 1 cup whipping cream or 


Y% cup cold water whipped evaporated milk 

Cook first four ingredients in double boiler until of 
custard consistency. Soak gelatine in cold water for five 
minutes and add to first mixture. Stir until dissolved. 
Then add lemon peel. Remove from stove and cool. 
When mixture begins to thicken, fold in the egg whites 
which have been beaten with the sugar. Fill unbaked 
wafer crumb pie shell, 9-inch size, and chill, Just be- 
fore serving, spread over pie a topping made by soaking 
for % hour: 12 marshmallows in 1 cup whipping cream 
or whipped evaporated milk. Whip until stiff. Pile 
onto pie. Serve cold. 


Unbaked Wafer Crumb Crust 


% cup rolled wafer crumbs, mixed well with 
Y% cup melted butter or margarine 


Arrange a row of lemon or vanilla wafers to stand 
around edge of 9-inch pie plate. Cover bottom of plate 
and fill spaces between wafers with crumb mixture. 


Lemon Gelatine Chiffon Pie 


MAY, 1948 


By Evelyn Platt 


Grapefruit Cherry Ring 


2 envelopes unflavored 1 3-ounce package cream 
gelatine cheese 
\% cup cold water 3 cups canned or fresh grape- 
4 teaspoon salt fruit sections, drained 
4 cup sugar 24 fresh or maraschino 
3 cups canned grape- cherries 
fruit juice 24 almonds, blanched 


Soften gelatine in cold water about 5 minutes. Add 
salt and sugar. Place over boiling water and stir until 
dissolved. Remove from heat; add grapefruit juice; 


chill until slightly thickened. Shape cheese into 8 or 
10 small balls. Arrange cheese balls and Ym cup diced 
grapefruit sections in bottom of 10-inch ring mold. 


(Concluded on page 356) 








Shrimp Salad in Jellied Lemon Ring 
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SSUMING that the instructions giv- 
en last month have been followed, 
all equipment checked and a gen- 
eral canning talk given to the group, 
we are now ready to start actual work. 


The Canning of 
Non-Acid Vegetables 

Can all vegetables as soon as possible 
after gathering, as flavor (and sometimes 
color) deteriorates on standing... Young, 
tender, fresh, even slightly immature 
vegetables, are better for canning than 
those of full growth. Avoid using bruised 
vegetables as spoilage organisms grow 
more rapidly in these than in perfect 
ones. Prepare according to individual 
needs. 

All vegetables should be scalded or 
precooked before canning. Except with 
such strong flavored ones as, for ex- 
ample, turnip greens or kale which 
may make the cooking water bitter, use 
the water in which the vegetable was 
precooked to fill up the jars, making up 
any lack with fresh boiling water. (When 
vegetables are cooked in boiling water 
some of the nutrients dissolve into it 
and wherever possible this water should 
be used.) 

Precook only enough vegetables to fill 
the jars that can be processed at one 
time—also process immediately after fill- 
ing. Add one teaspoon salt to each quart 
jar unless otherwise specified. Fill jars 
only to within | inch of top with food; 
and to not more than 14 inch with 
liquid, 

\ll non-acid vegetables should be 
processed in a steam pressure canner at 
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a temperature of from 240-250°F. (10-15 
lbs.) If a pressure canner is not avail- 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Foods 


be employed. 


—Photo Courtesy Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corporation 





able, drying, brining or freezing should 


Time Table for Processing Non-Acid Vegetables Under Pressure 


Process at 240° F. or 10 lbs. pressure. 
2000 feet add 1 lb. pressure for each additional 2000 feet. 


Always use 2 quarts water in pressure canner when processing 


For altitudes over 








Products 


Method of Preparation 








Asparagus 


Beans: 
Lima 


Snap 


Use fresh-cut, tender asparagus. Sort 
according to size. Scale, wash thorough- 
ly, cut in lengths to fit jars. Tie in uni- 
form bunches. Place upright in sauce- 
pan with boiling water over lower 
(tougher) portions. Cover closely. Boil 
2-3 minutes. Pack immediately, add salt. 
cover with boiling liquid. 

If preferred cut into short lengths, bring 
to boiling point in water to cover, then 
pack immediately, add salt, cover with 
boiling liquid. 


Use only tender young beans. Shell, 
wash. Bring to boil in water to cover. 


Pack immediately, add salt, cover with 


boiling liquid. 





Wash thoroughly, pick over, cut into 
desired lengths. Boil 5 minutes (uncov- 
ered) in water to cover or until beans 
are wilted and will bend without break- 
ing. Pack immediately, add salt, cover 
with boiling liquid. 


Pints Glass Jars Quarts 








Minutes Minutes 
25 40 
35 60 

20 oa 
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Method of Preparation 


Pts. 


(Minutes) 





Products 





[Beets 


(Carrots 


Corn: 
| Whole 
Kernel 





Greens 


Okra 





[Peas 


Pumpkin or 
Squash 


[Sweet 
| 
iPotatoes 


'Vegetable- 
Soup Mixtures 





Use only tender young (baby) beets. 
Trim off tops leaving 1” of stem and all 
of root to prevent bleeding. Wash thor- 
oughly, scald about 15 min., slip off 
skins, trim off rest of stem and root. 
Pack immediately, add salt, cover with 
boiling liquid. 

Leave small beets whole; larger ones | 
may be sliced. 

Select young tender carrots grading for 
size and color. Wash, scrape, boil 3-5 
min. Pack immediately, add salt, cover | 
with boiling liquid. | 
Carrots may be left whole, sliced or diced | 
as preferred. 





Shuck, silk, wash. Cut close to, but not 
into cob. Scald, adding 1 pt. boiling 
water for each quart measured cut corn. 
Strain, reserving all liquid. Pack into 
jars, add salt and fill up jars with boil- 
ing liquid. 
Shuck, silk, wash. Cut off tops of kernels, 
then with back of knife cut all pulp) 
from cob—this gives a thick creamy mass | 
with minimum of hull. Scald, adding 1 
pt. boiling water to each quart measured | 
corn. Pack immediately, add salt. | 
Cream style may be made from more | 
fully matured corn than the whole ker- 
nel type. 





Pick over carefully discarding all imper- | 
fect leaves and tough stems. Wash very | 
thoroughly in running water. Steam or 
heat in covered vessel until thoroughly | 
wilted using only enough water to pre- 
vent burning. Pack immediately, add 
salt, cover with boiling liquid. | 








Use only young tender pods. Wash, trim. 
Cover with water and bring to boiling 
point. Pack immediately, add salt, cover 
with boiling liquid. 

Use only young tender peas. Shell, wash, 
cover with boiling water and simmer 
about 5 min. Pack immediately, add salt, 
cover with boiling liquid. 


Wash, peel, seed, cut into cubes. Add 
small quantity of water and simmer un- 
til thoroughly heated through, stirring 
occasionally. Pack immediately, add salt, 
cover with boiling liquid. 


Wash, boil or steam until skins slip off 
easily. Peel quickly, pack immediately. 
Do not add salt nor liquid. 








Combinations may include two or more | 
of following: tomato, corn, beans, peas, | 
carrots, celery, onion, peppers. 

Wash and trim, peel or scrape as neces- 
sary. Cut small. Bring soup mixture to 
boiling point. Pack immediately, add 
salt and cover with boiling liquid. 
Vegetable-soup mixtures may, if desired, 


|be seasoned lightly with herbs, garlic, 
| bay leaf, ete. 
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Step by Step 


With the Pressure Canner 


1. Place pressure canner on hottest 


part of whatever type range is to 
be used. 


2. Place filled, sealed jars in canner 


taking care that they are well 
separated to permit circulation 
of steam. 


3. Place lid on canner and clamp 


4. See 


in place, following exactly clos- 
ure directions given with your 
own make of canner. 

that 
where except at petcock. 


no steam escapes any- 


5. Leave petcock open until steam 


issues in a steady flow for fully 
seven minutes. 


6. Close petcock and start count- 


ing processing time from the 
minute the required amount of 
pressure is indicated on the pres- 
sure gauge, adjusting heat so that 
desired 


pressure remains at 


point. 


7. Remove canner from fire as soon 


as processing time is up and 
allow the hand on pressure gauge 
to return to zero, then open pet- 
cock gradually. Release clamps 
and remove lid, tilting lid away 
from you. 


8. Remove jars from canner one at 


a time. Tighten if necessary. 
Place hot jars on several thick- 


neses of cloth and allow to cool. 


9, Test, label, store. 


1 


Things to Check 
For Boiling Water Bath 


. Be sure water is boiling when 
jars are placed in canner, and be 
sure it is KEPT BOILING. 

. Always have sufficient+ water to 
cover tops of jars with at least 
114-2 inches of water. 

. Be sure jars are placed sufficient- 
ly far apart on the rack so that 
boiling water can _ circulate 

around them. 

Use hot jars for packing food and 

hot syrup or boiling water in 

covering food. This prevents 
breakage when jars are placed in 
boiling water. 


5. Lower jars slowly into canner to 


cP 


8 


avoid breakage. 

When jars are placed in canner 
the temperature of water will be 
lowered. Have heat under can- 
ner high enough so that water in 
canner will start boiling in short- 
est possible time after all jars 


are in. 
Start counting processing time 
when water again actively boils 


. Remove jars the moment process- 
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ing time is up. Seal as directed. 
Place on several thicknesses of 
cloth to cool. 

9. Test, label, store. 


The Canning of Fruits 
and Acid Vegetables 

Select firm, ripe, perfect, rich colored 
fruit for canning, reserving the less per- 
fect for jams and jellies. Fruits may be 
canned with or without sugar but will 
have richer color, better shape and flavor 
where sugar is used. The sugar is made 
into a syrup—thin, medium or heavy. 
Jars should be filled to the shoulder (1 
inch from top) with fruit, then covered 
with liquid to within 14 inch of top. 
That liquid may be syrup (thin, medi- 
um or heavy) or even plain water. 
Where fruits are canned unsweetened, 
select those having enough natural 
juices to cover them in the container. 
Failing this, water must be added after 
packing. 


Table of Syrups 


TYPE SUGAR Liguip 
Thin 1 cup 3-4 cups 
Moderately Thin 1 cup 2 cups 
Medium 1 cup 114 cups 
Moderately Heavy 1 cup 1 cup 
Very Heavy 2 cups 1 cup 


If desired, up to 14 the sweetening 
called for may be honey; or 1/3 the 
sweetening may be corn syrup. 

To make the sugar syrup heat sugar 
and liquid (water or fruit juice) to- 
gether long enough to dissolve the sugar. 
About 34-1 cup syrup will be needed 
for each quart jar; and about 14 cup 
for each pint jar. 

Syrups for canning may be prepared 
in advance of being needed, which will 
speed up the time of actual canning. 

Fruit is ordinarily packed hot but 
may be packed raw (cold) in which case 
it will shrink during the processing and 
the jar will appear less well filled than 
with hot pack. 


Time Table for Canning 
Fruits Under Pressure 
Always use 2 quarts water in pressure 
cooker when processing. For altitudes 
over 2000 feet add 1 Ib. pressure for 
each additional 200 feet. 


FRUIT MINUTES* 
Apples 10 

Applesauce 8 

Crabapples 10 
Apricots 10 
Berries (except Cranberries) 8 
Cherries 10 
Cranberries ; 10 
Peaches 10 
Pears 10 
Pineapple 10 
Plums or Prunes 10 
Quinces 15 
Rhubarb 5 





*5 lbs. pressure or 228°F. 
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Time Table for Processing Fruits, Tomatoes and Other 
Acid Foods in Boiling Water Bath 


The times given here apply only to places with altitude of 
1000 feet or less. For all altitudes above 1000 feet, the time 
should be increased 20 percent for each additional 1000 feet 








Processing Period in 
Boiling Water (212°F) 
Product Style of Pack Pint and Quart Glass Jars 








Apples Wash, pare, core, drop in slightly salted 25 min. 
water. Remove from water. Boil 5 min. 
in water or thin syrup. Pack, cover with 
hot juice or syrup. 








Or bake or boil whole, pack. 10 min. 

Apple sauce, pack hot. 10 min. 
Apricots Wash, halve, pit. Simmer 4-8 min. in 20 min. 

thin or medium syrup. Pack, cover with 

hot syrup. 

Pack raw, cover with hot syrup. 30 min. 
Berries Wash, stem. Pack raw, cover with hot 20 min. 

medium syrup. 

For pies: to each pound raw berires add 15 min. 


4-Yy lb. sugar according to sweetness of 
fruit, boil about 4 min., stirring gently. 











Pack. 

Cherries Wash, stem, pit. Boil 5 min. with sugar 10 min. 
to taste. Pack. 
If unpitted, pack raw, cover with hot 20 min. 
syrup—heavy for sour, medium for sweet 
cherries. 

Peaches Dip in boiling water, then cold water, 20 min. 


peel, remove pits. Simmer 4-8 min. in 
thin or medium syrup. Pack, cover with 








syrup. 
Pack raw, cover with hot thin or medi- 30 min. 
um syrup. 

Pears Select pears, not overripe. Pare, halve, 20 min. 


dip in slightly salted water. Remove. | 
Cook 4-8 min. in medium syrup. Pack, 
cover with hot syrup. 








Pack raw, cover with hot medium syrup. 25 min. 
Plums Wash, remove stems, prick. Pack raw, 20 min. 

cover with hot medium syrup. 

Or prepare a sauce by cooking with 15 min. 


sugar to taste. Strain out pits and skins 
if desired. Pack. 





Rhubarb Trim, wash, cut in 1” lengths. Boil until 10 min. 
soft in heavy syrup. Pack. 
Or add 4 as much sugar as rhubarb by 10 min. 


measure and bake until tender in cov- 
ered dish. Pack. 





Strawberries | Wash, drain, hull. To each quart add 15 min. 
1 cup sugar, bring slowly to boil and 
let stand overnight in kettle. In morn- 
ing, bring quickly to boil, pack. 





Tomatoes Dip in boiling water, then in cold water. 10 min. 
Peel, quarter, heat to boiling, pack. 
Or peel, pack into jars as closely as 35 min. 
possible, cover with water or tomato 
juice and add | tsp. salt per quart. 
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Does Nutrition Education 


Pay Dividends? 


By Betty Lockwood 
Department of Nutrition 


Sehool of Publie Health 
Harvard University 


about changed attitudes, better food habits and bet- 
ter understanding of what food does for the human 
body? Can nutrition education be a daily part of the 
curriculum without adding an extra class or time to 
the school day program? An attempt to answer these 
questions is being sought through a study in nutrition 
education conducted by the Department of Nutrition 
at the Harvard School of Public Health.* The schools 
collaborating in this project are some of the public 
schools of Newton, Massachusetts, a suburb of Boston. 
During the school year of 1946-47 the study concen- 
trated mainly at the elementary level in order to facili- 


[) sto. nutrition education in the classroom bring 





Surveyors, parents, teachers and pupils attest to the im- 
provement in food habits of pupils receiving nutrition 
education regularly in their school classrooms 


MAY, 1948 





tate the checking of the statistical data necessary. The 
present school year of 1947-48 is furnishing the data 
for the junior high school level, while the school year 
of 1948-49 will emphasize the progress at the senior 
high level. 

To obtain a picture of the food habits, food intake 
and food needs of some 3400 children at the elementary 
level, three-day dietary surveys were taken three times 
during the school year. The surveys were tabulated 
on the basis of the Seven Basic Food Groups as es- 
tablished by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The amounts recommended by the National Re- 
search Council for children of these ages served as 
criteria. Reports of the surveys were returned to each 
grade teacher so that she might have an over-all pic- 
ture of her grade as well as an individual one. Com- 
ments regarding each child’s diet were made, so that 
specific dietary problems needing emphasis could be 
helped. These surveys served as a basis for the remedial 
nutrition education. 

A list of “Goals for Nutrition Education for Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools” was compiled to give 
teachers an over-all view of the desired aims to be cov- 
ered from the nutritional standpoint. By using the 
actual needs of each grade as the starting point and 
basing these needs on the desirable “Goals” to be at- 
tained, the teachers then were assisted in planning how 
nutrition education could be fitted into health educa- 
tion, social studies, science, reading, arithmetic, etc., 
of the curriculum. Through workshops, demonstra- 
tions, personal conferences, visual aids of all types, the 
remedial program was planned. 

The activities were Varied since they were based on 
classroom needs. For example, the kindergarten teacher 
at one school emphasized adequate breakfasts and 

(Continued on page 357) 





* Supported in part by a grant-in-aid from the Nutrition Foundation, Inc., New 
York, New York. 
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School Lunch Menus and Quantity 


NoteThese menus are set up for the Type B Federal School Lunch plan. As far as possible use has been made of local 
abundant foods and of surplus foods. 
vegetable content. 


Most menus could be used for an A lunch by increasing the protein and fruit and 
Fresh fruits, juices, milk and ice cream are served daily. See recipes on opposite page for starred items, 








DATE SOUP... 8c 
























































| Beef 
16 











| 
| 
— | —— es 


HOT DISH ... 18c¢ SALAD ... 15c SANDWICHES . . . 8 DESSERT... 8 
Chicken Chopped Liver Sandwich, Gravy, Asparagus Tip | Sliced Ham Roll 15c Applesauce 
| | Noodle _ Fruit (Dried) Salad Sliced Tomato Shortcake 
| Cream of Cheeseburger Roll, Vegetable Salad, Pear and Lettuce Norwegian 
Corn Orange Juice Cheese Jam Pudding 
Pea Sliced Pressed Ham, Potato Salad, ¢ Jellied Peanut Butter Strawberry 
Stewed Tomatoes, Muffin and Orange and and marshmallow Chiffon 
3 Butter Cabbage Jelly Pie 
| | Vegetable Salmon Fish Cake, Green Beans, | Stuffed Egg Salad Roll Cottage 
4 | Chowder Orange Juice, Roll and Butter Tomato Cream Cheese, Raisin Pudding with 
and Nut Fruit Sauce 
Beef Fresh Asparagus on Toast, Egg Salad, | Chicory and is Sliced Luncheon | Chocolate 
Noodle ange Juice | Tomato | Meat 15ce | uffle 
y | Wedges c arrot & Raisin | Pudding 
| Vegetable Roast Lamb, Mashed Potato, Gravy, | Stuffed | Lettuce | + Orange 
Beef Fresh Buttered Carrots, Whole| Celery | Jam Pudding 
8 | Wheat Bread and Butter | Custard Sauce 
| Lamb Cheese Fondue, Tossed Salad, Muffin | Molded | Liverwurst on Rye 5c | Spice Cake- 
Q Broth and Butter Beet Raisin Bread- Peanut Butter 
Cream Cheese Frosting 
| Cream of Hot Chopped Beef Sandwich, Gravy, Pineapple Sliced Tomato | Peach Pie 
Tomato Cabbage and Raisin Salad, Orange and | Cheese and Relish 
{ 0 Juice Banana | — 
French Macaroni and Tuna Salad, Stewed | Grapefruit & | Fresh Slaw Cherry Crisp 
| ® Onion Tomatoes, Bran Muffin and Butter Orange Sliced American Cheese | 
| { Sections | 
| 
| Potato Grilled Cheese and Bacon Sandwich, | Fruit Peanut Butter Fruit 
and Leek Sliced Tomato, Apple and Raisin | Lettuce Gelatine 
7 4 Pudding | 
| Cream of fy cnichoon Loaf, Mushroom Sauce, | Green Dried Fruit Spread Devils Food 
15 | Spinach Glazed Sweet Potato, Tomato | Lettuce and Layer Cake 
“on Roll and Butter Bacon 15c 





| Baked Potato, Buttered Stet. Roll | Lettuce 





Chopped Ham and Egg 
Jam 


Spanish Cream 
































| and Butter, Prune Stuffed with| Russian Raspberry 
Peanut Butter Salad | Dressing Sauce 
Lg | '¥ ase aS | 9 
| Creole |Beef Pie with Vegetables, Biscuit | Shrimp and Cheese and Vegetable Graham 
f Crust, Orange Juice Apple aw Cracker ‘ 
| | Sliced Tongue 15c | Prune Pudding 
eee | — } —EE —— | —— | $$ 
| Tomato | All-in-one Salad, Potato Chips, Muf- | Stuffed Prune | Fish Flake Roll 10c | Strawberry 
18 | fin and Butter, Baked Custard and Orange Jam | Shortcake 
Cream of Tuna and Egg Salad, Tomato Juice, | Molded | Date and Nut Gingerbread 
2 Celery Muffin and Butter, Stewed Figs Cherry Sliced Ham 15c Whipped 
| | Topping : 
Cream of |Chicken Salad Roll, Potato Chips, Pineapple Corned Beef Roll 15¢ | Apple Sponge 
22 Mushroom Peas, Orange Fruit Gelatine and Grape | Jelly and Nut Raisin Sauce 
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ecipes for June 


Quick French Onion Soup 
(50 servings) 


14 quarts beef stock 
Salt to taste 


1 cup (8 oz.) fat 
234 quarts (1 Ib.) Magic 
Onions 


Melt fat over low heat. Saute Magic Onions very lightly 
for only 1 to 2 minutes, keeping heat low, and stirring 
constantly. Heat beef stock to boiling. Add salt. Add 
onions and boil gently until tender. Serve with toasted 
crackers or croutons. 


Orange Pudding 


(50 servings) 
10 cups orange juice, 2% cups cornstarch 
canned concentrate 5 cups sugar 
¥% cup lemon juice 21% dozen egg whites 


(5 lemons) 


Heat orange and lemon juice in a double boiler. Mix 
cornstarch and 3 cups of sugar. Add enough cold water 
to make a paste. Add gradually to hot juice, stirring 
constantly until mixture thickens. Cool. Beat egg 
whites until stiff and add the remaining 2 cups of 
sugar. Fold into orange mixture. Serve with soft 
custard or cream. 


Jellied Orange and Cabbage Salad 


(50 servings) 


% cup gelatine, plain 2 teaspoons grated orange 
2 quarts orange juice, or lemon rind 

canned concentrate 18 oranges (sectioned) 
4 cups water, hot 2 quarts cabbage, shredded 


— 


quart carrots, raw, 
shredded 
1 cup green pepper, chopped 


% cup sugar 
¥% cup lemon juice 
1 tablespoon salt 


Soak gelatine in 2 cups of orange juice until softened; 


add hot water and sugar and stir until dissolved. Com-* 


bine with remaining orange juice, lemon juice, rind 
and salt. When cool and slightly thickened, add orange 
sections, cabbage, carrots and peppers. Pour into molds. 
Chill. Serve on lettuce with fruit dressing. 
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By Marion L. Cronan 


School Lunch Manager 
Brookline High School, Massachusetts 


Salmon Potato Cakes 

(50 servings) 
7 pounds potatoes ¥% cup onion, minced 
\% cup fat 4 cup catsup 


5 #1 cans salmon 12 eggs or 6 oz. (1% cups) 
4 cup green pepper, 


finely chopped water 


dried eggs and 2 cups 


Peel, boil and mash potatoes. While still hot, add the 
fat. Flake salmon. Combine all ingredients. Use #8 
scoop to measure portions. Shape into cakes and flour 
slightly. Fry in hot fat until well browned, or bake 
in moderate oven. 


Chicken Loaf 


(50 servings) 


10 pounds fowl, cut up 6 cup green pepper, 


4% cups bread crumbs chopped 
2 cups cooked rice 4 cup onion, minced 
1 tablespoon salt 6 cups chicken stock 


5 ths. pimiento, chopped 10 eggs, beaten 


Cut fine the meat from cooked fowl. Add bread crumbs, 
rice and seasonings. Add chicken stock and beaten eggs. 
Fill greased baking pans 3% full and bake at 350° F. 
for one hour (or until firm in center). Serve with 
browned mushroom sauce. 


We Want To Help YOU! 


School Lunch Managers— 

We can’t hope to fulfill everyone’s needs with our 
school lunch section, but we do hope to satisfy the major- 
ity. Help us help you by filling out this coupon and send- 
ing it to Lakeside Publishing Company, 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


PHE’s school lunch menus and quantity recipes are: 





a great help 
some help —— 
no help aa 


I suggest 




















What's Going On in Foods 





ings sponsored by the Food and 

Agriculture Organization of the UN 
will be held July 28 in Montevideo, 
Uruguay. Leading nutritionists from 
eighteen Latin American countries and 
from France, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
are the delegates. The Argentine Re- 
public, which is not a member of FAO, 
and other interested international or- 
ganizations have been asked to send ob- 
servers. 

The delegates at the ten-day meeting 
will determine the gaps in existing 
knowledge about dietary habits, the 
state of nutrition and the prevalence of 
deficiency diseases. They will attempt 
to plan measures to develop their na- 
tional plans into a concerted attack to 
improve the nutrition of the world’s 
peoples. 


Margarine-Butter Food Values 

Human subjects took part recently in 
a two-year scientific project to determine 
the relative values of vegetable fats in 
margarine as compared to the animal 
fats in butter. Their respective effects 
on the growth and health of children 
between the ages of two and seventeen 
years were carefully noted. The results 
of the study, recently published by the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, revealed that margarine and 
butter are equal in nutritive value in 
their effect on growing children. 

Of the 267 children participating in 
the experiment, 130 were fed margarine 
exclusively on their bread and vege- 
tables, as well as in pastry and fried 
foods. The remainder were given butter 
in the same manner. Otherwise the 
menu given the two groups was iden- 
tical. Blood tests were made at the be- 
ginning and end of the experiment and 
monthly measurements of height and 
weight were made during the two-year 
period. The margarine group was found 
comparable in every detail to the group 
given butter. 


New Cake Discovery 


An entirely new type of cake has been 
announced by General Mills, Inc. Not 
an angel-sponge—not a butter cake—this 
latest innovation is new in technique, 
in texture and in taste. It has been 
named Chiffon for its lightness and deli- 
cacy. Said to have more volume than 
a twelve-egg angel food, Chiffon Cake 
uses only seven eggs. It has a moist, 
tender texture which stays fresh for a 
long period. It may be baked in pans 


Tine second of a world series of meet- 
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of different types and shapes and is rec- 
ommended with or without frosting. 


Burgoo for You 


Kentucky no longer has a monopoly 
on Burgoo for it has been can-packaged 
and is fast becoming a popular food 
item in other areas of the country. Long 
a favorite dish of Kentuckians, Burgoo 
is a meal in itself. Some call it stew, 
some, a thick soup. Yet it is neither. 
Its ingredients include beef, chicken, 
numerous vegetables and a secret season- 
ing. Suggested ways of serving are: in 
casserole with crackers or roll and but- 
ter; with potato chips and sandwiches; 
over rice or noodles. 


Diet and the Teeth 

Mouth washes, fruit juices and other 
fluids have been accused in the past of 
removing calcium and phosphorus from 
the teeth. In an attempt to determine 
the validity of these accusations, inves- 
tigators injected radioactive phosphorus 
into a rat. Such an injection always re- 
sults in the appearance of the radio- 
active material in the teeth. By meas- 
uring the loss of radioactive phosphorus 
from the teeth of the rat it was possible 





Seventy-five million Americans have 
never laid eyes on the above fruit—even 


more have never tasted it. The fruit 
is grown in California but most of it 
is purchased in New York City, It is rich 
in vitamins A and C and contains six- 
teen per cent natural sugar. The fruit 
spooned out of the skin is rich, jelly- 
like and sweet. Have you guessed its 
name?—That’s right—the persimmon 


to ascertain the influence of certain sub- 
stances on the removal of phosphorus. 
Results of such tests showed that the 
acidity or alkalinity of a mouth wash 
or of fruit juice has little effect on phos- 
phorus depletion of the teeth. Investi- 
gators discovered that distilled water re- 


By Evelyn Platt 


moved much more phosphorus than did 
ordinary tap water or the usual mouth 
washes. Of all the substances tested 
lemon juice was found to be the most 
active in removing phosphorus from the 
teeth. 


New Quick Mixes 


Three years of research at the Russell- 
Miller Milling Company in Minneapo- 
lis have resulted in five new prepared 
mixes. They are: Devils Food Cake 
Mix; Cake Bake—a basic mix from 
which white, gold or spice cake can be 
made; Roll Bake—yeast roll mix; Pie 
Bake—pastry mix; and Cookie Bake. 
Launched under the trade name Occi- 
dent, the products will soon make their 
appearance in Milwaukee and Chicago 
markets. All carry tested, easy-to-follow 
recipes prepared by Virginia Roberts, 
director of the firm’s Home Baking In- 
stitute. 


Cheap at Half the Price 

One of the rare good buys on today’s 
market are dried figs. They are avail- 
able in most retail stores at half the 
price they commanded last year. Cali- 
fornia has a ten thousand ton surplus of 
figs which accounts for the drop in price. 

Figs are a good source of both cal- 
cium and iron, contain some of each of 
the B vitamins, especially niacin. Their 
high sugar content furnishes a fairly 
concentrated form of energy. Anyone 
looking for uses for dried figs need only 
remember their popularity in breads, 
muffins, cakes, cookies, salads, whips, ice 
cream, candies, conserves and jams. Al- 
ways available, fig bars and pastries are 
especially abundant now. 


Have You Heard? 

* * * that an apricot-peach bar, similar 
in appearance to a fig bar, is now on 
the market? It has a distinctive flavor— 
tart—yet sweet. 

* ¢ © that the Jell-O pudding family has 
a new member—Jell-O Tapioca? The 
product, in chocolate and vanilla flavors, 
is now being sold in the midwest and 
western states. 

* *¢ * that synthetic beef has been de- 
veloped? The golden brown product, 
made of dried skim milk and yeast, has 
a texture and taste similar to beef, claim 
its creators. It costs one-third less than 
beef and is designed for use in any 
recipe where ground meat is specified. 
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The “Pll Show You” 
Technique 


(Continued from page 319) 
thus necessitating individual attention 
from the teacher. Conversely the slow 
pupil in academic subjects may be an 
eficient learner in the practical arts. 
Happily, the majority of pupils learn 
reasonably well in both. The astute 
home economics teacher often succeeds 
through her skillful use of the demon- 
stration technique in teaching pupils 
given up as hopeless by academic teach- 
ers who rely wholly upon reading and 
recitation. Thus the practice has spread 
of giving a backhanded compliment to 
teachers of the practical arts by assign- 
ing to them difficult teaching problems. 
Skill in becoming familiar with and ap- 
praising pupil backgrounds for new 
learnings is thus very important. 

The apperceptive mass of the very 
young child is relatively meager. Hence 
the teacher, in demonstrating, shows the 
entire process, if it is a simple one, while 
explaining to children old enough to 
understand. To those still not rational 
the demonstration may be accompanied 
merely by encouragement to imitate. 
The teacher-demonstrator not only 
shows the young child how to eat with 
a spoon; but provides for practice in 
imitation; and perhaps helps him just 
enough to sense the necessary coordina- 
tion of muscles. Learning experience 
will thus include seeing, sensing the 
weight and shape of a spoon as well as 
the action of getting it from one place 
to another—all very easy to the experi- 
enced teacher but difficult to the child. 
Practice, often much practice, is needed. 
Redemonstration may be required, pos- 
sibly a number of times, while the teach- 
er-demonstrator watches and appraises 
the progress of the pupil’s learning. 
Continued practice, under guidance, 
may be required since the learner must 
sense the satisfaction of accomplishment 
and should, if possible, be able to com- 
prehend the importance and use of what 
is demonstrated. As the teacher-demon- 
strator works with individuals she is, of 
course, doing individual teaching in the 
classroom quite as much as though she 
were tutoring after school. 

‘In the clothing laboratory, personal 
demonstration is a most important part 
of individual teaching when mechanical 
understanding and skills are to be end 
product for the learner. The means by 
which these learnings are realized usual- 
ly results in a garment or an article of 
home furnishing. From the educational 
point of view the finished garment is 
but the learning by-product. Ability 
within the learner is the primary prod- 
uct. Thus the teacher who during a 
laboratory period shows a pupil how to 
make a running stitch, to thread a sew- 
ing machine, to cut out a garment, etc., 
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and who waits to watch the pupil’s per- 
formance, commending when it is right 
or correcting when wrong, gives a per- 
sonal demonstration with follow-up 
teaching. She is a teacher-demonstrator. 
She makes sure of pupil understanding 
and ability. 

So, also, the food laboratory teacher 
who shows a pupil how to roll flour into 
a ball of soft dough on a board with 
easy, efficient coordination of hand mus- 
cles and wrist action, explaining the 
while how this is a method for adding 
flour smoothly to a dough that is too 
stiff to stir with a spoon, is likewise giv- 





ing a personal demonstration. In each 
case she shows how. The pupil uses sev- 
eral senses while making the necessary 
coordinations. She develops judgment 
regarding the nature of the materials 
employed and how they may be ex- 


‘pected to act as well as what finished 


product to regard as acceptable or good. 

But personal demonstration is time 
consuming; and this is a deterient to ex- 
tensive use of it by teachers of large 
classes. They find themselves with too 
few minutes in the school period to work 
sufficiently long with each pupil. Hence 
the importance of being able to appraise 
the apperceptive mass of individuals in 
a class quickly and group them on the 
basis of similar backgrounds of experi- 
ence and like abilities in the practical 
arts so that a single teaching demonstra- 
tion may serve many pupils. Those of 
like backgrounds and abilities are 
brought together and a single demon- 
stration with explanation given for all, 
followed by practice under supervision 
in the school laboratory or homemaking 
center. Ideally, further independent 
home practice and application to new 
situations should follow school instruc- 
tion. It is use of the school learning in 
a home situation which furnishes the 
best evidence of genuine or function 
learning. Thus, home projects are useful 
for both testing the genuineness of 
school instruction and for teaching new 
applications. 

The successful teacher-demonstrator 
keeps constantly in mind such improve- 
ment questions as the following: 


1. Have the pupils had any experiences 
to help them with the specific learn- 
ings of the demonstration at hand? 
If so, what are they and how can they 
be related to the demonstration?; 


2. Can each pupil see clearly; and is 
the demonstrator standing and so 
working that pupils will view the 
processes as they would were they en- 
gaged in the action? Teacher demon- 
strators should not face pupils when 
showing them how to hold and use 
a needle, knead bread, beat an egg, 
etc. Rather they shouid stand or sit 
so they can work with pupils; 

3. Can each pupil hear?; 

4. Does each comprehend the words 
used? Are technical words so used 
that their connotation is unmistak- 
able? Or, is a full and clear defini- 
tion given or explanation made?; 

. Are standards set? Are the standards 
in terms of learning products, that is 
understandings or skills, or are they 
confused with standards in the educa- 
tional bi-product? And, are these 
products clearly distinguished in the 
minds of the learners?; 

6. If demonstration is for the purpose 
of teaching, does the teacher-demon- 
strator repeat parts, even the entire 

process, when necessary?; 

7. Is an opportunity given in the school 
laboratory for pupil practice to a 
point where the pupil understands 
and develops enough skill to work 
independently? 

The richer the individual learners’ 
backgrounds of experience within the 
area of the demonstration the larger the 
group may be as long as al can see and 
hear. So, too, extensive past experiences 
make possible the use of technical words 
and phrases to short cut otherwise de- 
tailed demonstrations and explanations. 
For example, basting stitch, a technical 
term, must be demonstrated and ex- 
plained to the novice, young or old. To 
the experienced worker mere mention 
of the term flashes through the mind not 
only a definite type of long stitch but 
probably its use on a garment. Thus, 
the commercial demonstrator can assume 
that her audience of homemakers will 
have a rich store of mental pictures 
gathered from past experiences to illumi- 
nate her vocabulary whereas the exact 
reverse may be the case for the school 
room teacher-demonstrator. 

Because classroom teachers are con- 
stantly faced with problems of econom- 
izing their teaching time, they are justly 
interested in teaching aids. Effective 
aids make possible more teacher atten- 
tion to the learning problems of individ- 
uals who do not conform to the general 
pattern of a class group. They never re- 
place the classroom teacher. They help 
her to be more effective among learners. 

Next to a skillful teacher-demonstra- 
tion the self help aids are highly desir- 
able. For learners who have had some 
experience, a series of models together 
with written directions and explanations 
serve to take the place of reteaching 
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See Recipes Developed for Advertisements. All Armour 
advertising to consumers is passed upon by Armour Home 
Economists. They perfect recipes, supervise photography 
and check layouts. With their understanding of consumer 
needs, and original food ideas, Armour Economists help 
create advertising which is not only attractive but helpful 
to homemakers in their menu planning and marketing. 
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“You're especially invited to get acquainted with what's 
going on in the Armour Consumer Kitchen. Come see 
us at work here in the Armour Kitchen at Chicago if 
you can—or visit our booth at the American Home Eco. 
nomics Association Meeting in Minneapolis, June 19-24,” 


That’s an invitation for you from Marie Gifford, well-known 
Director of Armour Consumer Service. You'll enjoy meeting 
Marie Gifford, for her experiences have given her a wealth 
of ideas and information on food cookery. She holds B. S$. 
and M. S. degrees in Home Economics from Kansas State 
College. She understands teaching problems, for she has 
taught high school and junior high school home economics. 
She has done notable research in meat cookery and nutrition 
as head of Home Economics Research at North Dakota State 
College. And since 1934 she has directed the many activities 
of Armour Consumer Service—a few of which are pictured 
here. You are especially invited to get acquainted with the 
help this department can give you. 


ARMOUR 


CONSUMER SERVICE 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 39, 


ILLINOIS 





Watch Tests of Flavor and Quality. All established prod- 
ucts are tested regularly for kitchen performance by expert 
judges. These tests, supervised by a Fest Kitchen Assistant, 
are part of Armour’s plan to maintain quality standards— 
and to develop product improvements. Thus the Consumer 
Kitchen helps assure you of getting the best and nothing 
but the best when you buy an Armour product. 
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Attend a Consumer Kitchen Demonstratjon. Here in the 
Armour Kitchen at Chicago you see a Home Economist 
giving tips on meat cookery. Demonstrations, lectures and films 
are presented to women’s clubs and school groups. Besides 
the Chicago staff there are 4 Marie Gifford representatives in 
Field Offices in San Francisco, Kansas City, New York and 
Birmingham, whose services are available to interested groups. 























Meet the Editor of Armour Bulletins and Recipe Booklets. 
She prepares all the well-known Kitchen Service Bulletins 
and recipe booklets which go to homemakers all over the 
United States. In these monthly Service Bulletins, in the 
recipe booklets, and in news releases Armour Consumer 
Service offers you a host of new food cookery ideas and inter- 
esting kitchen-tested recipes. 





Get Answers to Your Quantity Cooking Problems. An 
experienced dietitian is at work in the Armour Consumer 
Kitchen finding new answers to your quantity cooking prob- 
lems. She handles all of the tests on meats for quantity use. 
In addition, she develops quantity recipes, suggests edie 
ways to buy and serve institutional cuts of meat, and pre- 
pares quantity recipe booklets for your use. 
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Write for Helpful Free Material. The Consumer Kitchen 
welcomes many thousands of requests from homemakers 
and teachers. If you cannot visit the Consumer Kitchen in 
person—write for helpful recipe booklets, bulletins, class- 
room charts, study guides and educational films. All of them 
have been especially sie spe by the Armour Consumer 


Service to make your wor easier and more interesting. 


> 
a 








What's Going On in the Home 





HAT do women want in a mod- 
We gas range? The American Gas 
Association in its attempt to find 
the answer to this question learned that 
women demand: first, automatic con- 
trols; next, more modern conveniences; 
third, clean operating ranges; fourth, 
flexible and éasier cooking; fifth, fast 
and cool cooking ranges; finally, ranges 
which cost less to operate, less to buy. 
The AGA surveyed actual homemak- 
ers to arrive at these answers. Then they 
compared these demands with CP (cer- 
tified performance) standards and were 
pleased to note that all ranges eligible 
to carry the CP label already had the 
features specified by the homemakers. 
The survey showed that the average 
woman does not know what CP stands 
for, so the gas industry is spending four 
million dollars on advertising space in 
the next few months to tell her. 


Cracks in the Wall? 

A gun that fills holes instead of drills 
holes is available now to pistol-packin’ 
homemakers. It is a new trigger-type 
calking gun which the woman of the 








Ideal for clothing classes as well as 
the home is an iron with cord con- 
trol device. The cord is enclosed in 
a flexible metal shaft which clamps 
onto the side of the board and 
keeps the cord from pulling and 
wrinkling the garment being 
pressed. It also eliminates contin- 
ual shifting of the cord and un- 
tangling of its loops and _ twists. 
The cord-control Singer iron fea- 
tures a speed selector which can be 
set according to the individual’s 
ironing speed — and a fabric dial 


house can use to fill unsightly cracks in 
walls, around the fireplace, chimney, 
window and door casements. The all- 
steel gun snaps over any standard 
spouted calking cartridge. These cart- 
ridges with compound of numerous col- 
ors can be obtained at nearly all hard- 
ware and building supply dealers. The 
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14-ounce unit is designed for the most 
inexperienced user and needs no clean- 
ing even after repeated use. 


Seap for Automatics 


A soapless soap, designed especially 
for use in the automatic washer, con- 
tains a special ingredient that gives the 
family wash a dried-in-the-sun odor even 
when clothes are dried indoors. This 
new washing powder, Spin, claims to 
eliminate the use of both soap and water 
softener. Each package contains five en- 
velopes of ‘measured amounts’’—one en- 
velope to be used for each washing. Dis- 
tribution is still on a small scale but is 
being increased daily. 


Shaker that Pours 


Pens that write under water have 
nothing on the latest salt shaker that 
actually pours salt under water. Com- 
pletely moisture-proof, the shaker as- 
sures an even free flow of salt or pepper 
under any climatic conditions. It is 
available in five colors—blue, gold, red, 
green and crystal. All colors are in 
chip-proof styron plastic. 

Another shaker now on the market 
has a de-humidifying “magic cap” which 
has a potent drying agent under its 
chrome-plated top. The drying element 
may be reactivated from time to time 
by heating fifteen minutes in the oven. 


New Baby Presto 

All of the Presto pressure cooker fea- 
tures are embodied in the new small- 
size (3-quart) Presto Cooker. It is de- 
signed for high speed cooking of vege- 
tables, cereals and desserts. The pros- 
pective buyer has his choice of cooker 
materials—cast simalloy or drawn alumi- 
num. 





Rest for Iron—and Homemaker 

A nine-inch square iron rest made of 
corrugated aluminum and insulated with 
an asbestos base has been designed to 
ease the chore of ironing. This new 
device, appropriately named Choreze, 


By Evelyn Platt 


has an inclined surface to permit the 
user to slide the iron rather than to lift 
it. A tension spring on the iron rest 
makes it possible to attach to any iron- 
ing board. The rest will stay firmly in 
place even when the board is in an 
upright position. 


Hot ’n Cold Server 

The penguins adorning a gleaming 
chromeplated ball-like serving container 
give the impression that cold foods only 
are permitted inside. On the contrary- 
it is just as effective in keeping foods 
hot as it is in keeping them cold. It is 
ideal for buffet suppers since it is both 
decorative and functional. The hot and 
cold server is recommended, too, for the 
time when the man in the family has his 
“get-togethers.” 


Movable Broom Closet 


A white enamel broom cabinet has 
been devised complete with hooks for 
hanging cleaning equipment. Near the 
top of the portable cabinet are two ad- 
justable shelves to hold cleaning fluids 
and powders. It desired, four shelves 
may be added to the bottom part of the 
cabinet to convert it into a linen closet. 
The cabinet stands eighty-four inches 
high, twenty-four inches wide and thir- 
teen inches deep. 


Have You Heard? 


* © © that some range manufacturers are 
putting mirrors on oven doors? When 
the oven is in operation, a light goes on 
transforming the mirror into transpat- 
ent glass. 

* © © that a candle and saucer bedside 
lamp has been devised that when picked 
up will light instantly? The magic? It's 
powered with batteries. 

* * © that babies have a picnic lunch 
container designed for them alone? Itis 
a Celanese plastic bottle container which 
helps to keep the bottle clean, cold and 
safe from breakage. 

¢ ¢ ¢ that a new paper drapery pattern 
called Continental Stripe has been pro 
duced by a new coloring method which 
provides as many as eighteen color 
values in the pattern? 

¢ ¢ © that breakfast trays of lucite plastic 
with a rack at each end for the morning 
newspaper and mail have been created? 
The top of the tray is removable for 
easy cleaning and permits the choice of 
a crackled top for a green tray or 4 
green top for other designs. 
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The modern wife keeps house with wax 
. 
.-- helpful hints for your young homemakers 
How times have changed! It’s not so many 
it the years ago that every homemaker spent her 
bs 2 life scrubbing, cleaning, washing, polishing. 
y iron. But nowadays the modern wife keeps house 
mly in with wax ...and has a lovelier home with 
baci. far less effort. What better subject for your 
homemaker classes? Of course, they know 
how wax adds beauty to floors, furniture and 
amit: woodwork. But you may wish to remind 
me your young homemakers, too, how wax pro- 
oad tects... how a shining coat of wax guards 
foods against dirt, wear and spilled things. Perhaps 
. Itis they don’t realize how wax saves work... 
y 
s both : sa 
an because dust and dirt can’t stick to a smooth, 
‘or the waxed surface. Perhaps they’re not familiar 
das his with the hundred extra things that Johnson’s* 
Paste Wax can make more beautiful. We'll 
be glad to send you more information on 
et 2 this wax method of housekeeping, if you'll 
ks write for the booklet below. 
ar the 
NO ad- % Johnson's is a registered trademark 
fluids 
shelves 
of the 
closet. 
inches 
1 thir- 
ers are 
When 
oes on 
nspat- 
edside 
picked 
c? It's 
lunch 
? Itis F R EE ! “Teacher’s Handbook on Home Care 
which and Conservation by the Modern Wax Method” 
id and . specially designed, helpful booklet for use 
in your classrooms. Send the coupon on page 367 
attern for your FREE copy. 
n pro Popular Movie Available also. “Beauty for 
which Keeps,” a dramatic sound film for classroom 
olor A special discount on the price of the showing. Runs 29 minutes. Available in 16 mm. 
. Johnson’s Electric Polisher pictured sound. Write for FREE showing dates for your 
lasti above is allowed to teachers who school. See page 367 coupon section. 
plastic intend to use it in their classes. 
orning Write for details. S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., 
eated? \ 3 Ne be! | lv / Ne Dept. PH-58 Racine, Wisconsin 
Je for eet atta Beary oF THE HoM S. C. Johnson & Son, Lid., 
vice of Brantford, Canada 
9 0 
or a JOHNSON’S Paste Wax 
Liquid Cleaning and Polishing Wax, Cream Wax, Self Polishing Glo-Coo?} 
Food F MAY, i948 347 











What's Going On in Textiles 





EVIVED again is the prediction that 
lower textile prices are on the way 
in. Some textile firms readily admit 
that the balance between supply and de- 
mand has been reached in practically 
all fibers and types of goods. Greater 
quantities of raw and finished textiles 
continue to appear. As these supplies 
increase, it is expected their prices will 
adjust themselves. 
While European demands mignt 
change this situation, it seems unlikely 
at present, 


Among the New 

Knitted velvet—not woven but knitted 
—is a new fabric being made by Hanora 
Fabrics, Inc. In a panne velvet effect the 
new cloth has a soft drapey quality 
without the clinginess associated with its 
woven counterpart. The pile is securely 
locked in the knit construction and has 
a sueded appearance. 

It is moderate in price compared to 
woven velvet for it sells at $1.65 and 
$2.95 per yard. 


Below the Hemline 
Color variety in hosiery will keep a 
place of increasing prominence as long 
as hemlines remain low, for less leg ex- 
posure means careful selection of ho- 
siery colors to compliment ankles and 
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blend with clothing. For late spring 
and summer there is a definite trend to- 
ward warm suntan, blond, beige and 
nude tones. These hosiery colors are 
being made to blend with the important 
spring and summer color family of gold, 
orange, amber and toast. White which 
will appear everywhere and in every- 
thing this year also needs the contrast 
of golden hued hosiery. 


Up for Renaming 

Estron is a term proposed for the tex- 
tile fiber and fabrics which according to 
current Federal Trade Commission rules 
is identified as acetate rayon. Some man- 
ufacturers of this fiber have discontinued 
the use of the name rayon for their 
cellulose acetate type of yarns and have 
submitted this new term for approval. 

The suggested name comes from cellu- 
lose ester, into which family cellulose 
acetate falls. The “on” portion is the 
type of suffix so often used with both 
generic and trademark terms for new 
fibers. If this request is approved, the 
term rayon would be limited to yarns 
of regenerated cellulose such as made by 
the viscose, cuprammoneum and nitrate 
process. 


Closed with Style 

Buttons are being designed to meet 
the special needs of clothing. Coordi- 
nated for size, buttons by La Mode are 
now made in types to fit suit and suit 
cuff, coat and coat cuff requirements. 
This firm also reports a trend toward 
antique effects in buttons. Jet used with 
gold or silver, interpreted in ribbed 
triangles, imitation cut steel effects and 
concave faceted discs almost take on the 
look of real gems. 

Lucite buttons are combined with fab- 


This is a great year for home sewing 
contests. The attractive dress left 
made by sixteen-year-old Elaine Brown 
of Rock Springs, Wyoming, won first 
place in her state in the Make It Your- 
self With Wool contest sponsored by 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the National 
Wool Growers Association in Midwestern 
and Western States. Grand prize winner, 
Elizabeth Bryan of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
was awarded a $400 college scholarship 
by the American Wool Council and a 
$1000 Savings Bond by Botany Woolen 
Mills. It is estimated that before the end 
of January 1948, more than $25,000 
will have been awarded in various home 
sewing contests during the past year 
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By Rajean M. Codish 


ric to produce the unusual effect of a 
central inlay of fabric. More jeweled 
buttons are appearing and are im- 
portant because they fit so well into the 
current dressy effect in suits. 


Tailored Heels 

A new heel construction for nylon 
hosiery has been designed to give neater 
fit, longer wear and lend new interest 
to an ankle, as suggested by fashions of 
the day. The new heel called the 
‘Tailored Heel” has a panel of sixty-five 
extra stitches inserted at a sharp angle 
to the regular stitches of the heel. 

The ankle is also knitted in a way to 
give more stretch at three angles. Yarn 
fatigue, a common stocking failure at 
the ankle, is overcome by the extra fab- 
ric these stitches bring to the points of 
stress. 


At the Notions Counter 


Inexpensive covered buttons can be 
made right in the classroom. It’s done 
with a compact kit that holds three tools 
and molds for twelve standard three- 
fourths inch buttons. Notions counters 
carry refills of the three-fourths inch 
molds now—other sizes will be available 
soon. What does it cost to make your 
own buttons? Just about two cents a 
piece! 

Also available is a twelve-inch Talon 
dress placket fastener, to be found in 
the blue package, for use in your “New 
Look” clothes. Longer side placket 
openings give greater ease in drawing 
dresses over the shoulders. The ionger 
side placket line creates a waist whit- 
tling illusion in fitted bodices, topped 
by flaring skirts. For these reasons you 
will find more patterns calling for the 
twelve inch dress placket fastener for 
use in both daytime and evening dresses. 

“Trim-ette” will help students achieve 
a professional touch in decorating their 
clothing and accessories. This home 
trimming device, which is as easy to use 
as an office staple machine, can fasten 
eyelets, rhinestones, sequins and _nail- 
heads to fabric. Neat and small in sizes, 
the machine comes packed with a sup- 
ply of decorative materials and detailed 
instructions for attaching them securely. 

The button-making kit is a product 
of John Dritz & Sons, 79 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. The 
“Trim-ette” machine is made by the K 
& K Machine and Toolworks, Inc., 240 
West 14th Street, New York, N. Y 
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Sweets to...almost everyone 


Yes, the desire for sweet foods is almost universal—born 
of the individual’s basic food requirements, and his sense 
of taste. 


Numerous studies show that the normal appetite reflects 
changing physiologic needs. And free-choice feeding ex- 
periments show that normal appetites seek a nutritionally 
balanced diet which includes liberal amounts of sugar. 


Important, too, is the psychological value of sweets. 
This is emphasized particularly in the fact that sugar—as 
used in most commercial food products, and in the simplest 





to the most exotic of recipes—encourages consumption of 
those foods most needed to maintain human health. 


More and more knowledge lies ahead on the precise 
functions—and the optimum role—of sugar in man’s diet. 
To help advance these findings, the Sugar Research Foun- 
dation is supporting dozens of projects under the direc- 
tion of specialists at leading universities, hospitals and 
laboratories. Publications on the sense of taste and on the 
specific problems under investigation are available on 
request. 


SUGAR RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


A NON-PROFIT INSTITUTION 


MAY, 1948 


52 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 








The “Pll Show You” 
Technique 
(Continued from page 343) 

demonstrations. They aid in doing some 
of the work of individual teaching. 
Hence, teaching models should be made 
according to the steps of teacher-demon- 
stration procedure so that as they are 
examined they will aid, not confuse, 
pupils. So planned and executed, teach- 
ing models help students to teach them- 
selves: However, the teachers who give 
sell help models to pupils should re- 
member that models never watch the 
pupil as she works, making helpful sug- 
gestions at just the right time. Models 
never fully substitute for the teacher in 
person with pupils who need this type 
of supervision and reteaching. 

As a teaching aid in a clothing course, 
models can be devised to teach any one, 
or many, of the processes of garment 
construction. For example, the steps of 
procedure for the making of a button- 
hole might include: 1. A good example 
of the finished product, in this case a 
buttonhole. If needed by the particular 
group for emphasizing desirable quali- 
ties of the well made buttonhole, one 
or more of poor or unacceptable stand- 
ard may be shown toyhighlight the good 
one. 2. How to fold a fabric, providing 
some explanation of fabric differences 
and reasons for working the buttonhole 
either with or crosswise of the warp 
yarns. 3. How to mark for spacing and 
size. 4. How to stay more than one thick- 
ness of fabric. 5. How to cut for the 
buttonhole; and on through.the remain- 
ing steps necessary to the making of a 
finished product. For each step of pro- 
cedure there should be at least one 
model, and this accompanied by written 
directions and explanations. In using 
such a series, the learner has the ad- 
vantage of being able to examine each 
thoroughly on both the right and wrong 
sides, comparing her own working re- 
sults with the standards set by the 
models. 

Since the model illustrations show 
each step of procedure and may be con- 
sulted as often as necessary by pupils, 
they can be devised and used to provide 
a very serviceable teaching aid. For 
the teaching of all types of garment 
and household furnishing construction 
processes, models have wide _possibili- 
ties for laboratory application. 

Models are effective also for teaching 
the use of household equipment, even 
the construction of a home and its care. 
Unfortunately the making of most 
models of household equipment for 
teaching processes is necessarily confined 
to manufacturers and builders, only a 
few of whom have worked out plans 
serviceable to themselves andi schools 
alike. Though highly efficient as a teach- 
ing aid the cost of making, distributing 
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and servicing good work models of 
equipment has militated against their 
extensive classroom use. 

As an aid to teachers in foods labora- 
tories, models have more limited appli- 
cation. Since real foods deteriorate rap- 
idly they must be freshly prepared from 
day to day, even class period to class 
period. Busy teachers, especially those 
who, for one reason or another, are un- 
able to get into their classrooms until 
the opening of a laboratory period, are 
further limited in their use of real foods 
as teaching models. Real foods serve 
best when it is important to learn to 
identify desirable qualities in fresh 
fruits, vegetables, meats, etc. For illus- 
trating the steps of food preparation, 
real foods are too perishable to be gen- 
erally satisfactory. Wax models, while 
useful, also have their limitations.’ They 
are useless for demonstrating aromas, 


flavors, crispness, softness, toughness, 


temperatures, etc. Nor can they be made , 


to represent faithfully the characteristic 
changes in food as it is cooked or other- 
wise prepared for serving. 

Text books, federal and state bulle- 
tins, magazines, posters, stereopticon pic- 
tures, slide-films, ‘‘educational” or 
“teaching” movies, recordings, the radio 
and now television each have their ap- 
plications as school room aids. For dem- 
onstration purposes recordings and the 
radio are inappropriate except in fields 
such as music or speech. Paper and film 
printed media are easily adapted to 





home economics subjects. The possi- 
bilities for television while still unreal- 
ized are not hard to imagine. 

Pictured demonstrations such as one 
can get by means of a series of photo- 
graphed steps of procedure on the pages 
of a book or film strip can be highly 
practical as teaching aids. It is easy to 
watch the details of a demonstration a 
a screen before a class, or to lay the pic- 
tured demonstration, when printed on 
paper, beside the learner for guidance 
while working in a laboratory. The 
"1 Bee Fruit Stand in November 1947 PRACTICAL 


HOME ECONOMICS, page 608 for directions for 
making inexpensive paper models. 





“movie” or rapid action picture leaves 
less to the imagination since more frames 
or individual pictures are made for it, 
It can be made to be a faithful repro- 
duction of a good teacher-demonstra- 
tion. The film can give an excellent re- 
production of carefully planned and 
skillfully executed techniques of food 
preparation as well as clothing construc- 
tion or the best use of pieces of house- 
hold equipment. As an aid to demon- 
stration, the picture media are more 
important to teachers of food and nutri- 
tion than clothing. When they are made 
with colors that are true to the foods in 
use they greatly expand the possibilities 
for teaching. 

Pictured demonstrations, printed on 
paper, are found in text books, bulle- 
tins, advertising folders, and magazines, 
any of which have an advantage over 
the film-printed media because they can 
be carried about by pupils for use in 
the places where most needed and they 
can be used without the aid of pro- 
jectors, screens, or a special time and 
place for the showing. Because the mak- 
ing of plates and printing of half-tones 
is costly as compared to that of setting 
type and printing words, pictured dem- 
onstration in books, bulletins, maga- 
zines, even advertising materials, is not 
as extensively used as is desirable for 
teaching. Compared, however, to the 
cost of making and distributing motion 
pictures, the. paper printed demonstra- 
tion aids are inexpensive, and could be 
more widely and advantageously used. 

Many of the elaborately made and 
hence costly educational movies that are 
produced and distributed by commer- 
cial firms are valuable to classroom 
teachers. Some are planned to do an 
excellent teaching job. Others have been 
made to compete with commercial 
movies of the entertainment type, and 
thus carry elements of romance, wit or 
humor intended to attract attention and 
add interest during a single showing. 
For genuine learning it may be im- 
portant to rerun a film twice, even more 
times, in which case these attraction 
elements become a detriment to the real 
educational purpose of the film. They 
attract interest for a single showing; but 
any teacher-demonstrator knows that 
reshowing or redemonstration is needed 
in every class where pupils are expected 
to gain new abilities and develop skills 
in the use of products. The romantic 
and humorous elements of a_ picture 
demonstration, interesting for one show- 
ing, often grow stale, even boring and 
annoying with the repeated showings 
needed for genuine learning. ‘Thus the 
strip film or the paper printed picture 
demonstration may be a more efficient 
teaching aid than the costly and initially 
attractive and entertaining movie de- 
signed for school use. The learner ap- 
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4th Edition 
of this 
Famous Book 


NOW READY! 


Home economists and teachers seeking ways 
to teach finer home canning and freezing have 
given this book ready approval. 

Revised and with added information, the 
4th Edition of “Finer Canned and Frozen 


Fruits’’ is now ready to mail. 


FINER FRUITS ASSURED 


Canning syrup made with recommended blends of 
KARO* Syrup, Red Label, sugar and water give fruits 
finer flavor, brighter color and firmer texture. No 
change in method or equipment is necessary. The 
whole secret lies in the use of KARO, sugar and water. 
This results in better syrup penetration of your fruit. 
The only difference between old-time canning and this 
new, simple way lies in blending KARO, sugar and water. 
“Finer Canned and Frozen Fruits’’ contains up-to-date 
time-and-labor-saving information on freezing fruit 


without boiling or cooking your syrup. 


FREE Book Contains Full Details 


It is complete with information necessary for class- 
Toom instruction on canning and freezing fruits. You’ll 
find simple, easily followed recipes for canning and 
freezing fresh fruits, for making jams, jellies, marma- 
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FINER 


CANNED & FROZE 


FRUITS 






lades and conserves, also pickles and relishes. The book 
also gives suggestions for attractive uses of these home 
products .. . tables of weights and measures for all 
popular fruits...syrup blends for large and small packs 
of frozen fruits and for canning one or eight quarts... 


worthwhile hints on selection and preparation. 


Illustrated in color and in large readable type, this 
book has won high praise from home economists, home 
demonstration agents and teachers in classroom work 
. . .'for its useful contribution to better home pre- 
serving ... for finer canned and frozen fruits. 


Send Today for your FREE copy. Use 


the coupon on page 368 or write Home Service 


Department, Corn Products Refining Company, 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, New York. 











So You’re Going to 
Make a Movie! 


(Continued from page 318) 


the finished picture. An experienced 
camera man can achieve unusual effects 
of high-lights, shadows and contrast 
which are striking in a finished black 
and white production. 

Important, too, in the making of a 
movie, is the selection of the principal 
participants. The best looking person is 
not always the most “photogenic.” Peo- 
ple selected for parts must be relaxed 
and natural before a camera. They 
must live the part they are playing. Con- 
trast in physical types to portray con- 
trasting character types is a distinct 
technique for carrying the story to the 
audience. 

Small details can either break or make 
a scene. For example, is there anything 
in the background which will detract 


from the central motif of the shot? Is 
everything staged to give authentic ideas 
or methods in the scene to be taken? 
Are the techniques which are being por- 


trayed correct? Are the principals 
dressed appropriately? Details! Details! 
Details! Watch them! They're im- 
portant! 


To give a picture a professional touch, 
the art work comes in for its share of 
major consideration. Naturally, the use 
to which such work is put depends upon 
the type of picture being produced. Art 
work can be used effectively to tie a 
picture together. For example, to bring 
together many unrelated scenes in the 
filming of Footsteps To The Future, a 
pictorial chart was used to advantage 
in showing the various areas of training 
in the field of home economics and their 
relationship to the whole program of 
home economics training. 

What about sound? The selection of 
a narrator to relate the story is of key 


importance. The voice type should be 
selected in relation to the type of film 
being produced. Musical background 
properly selected also makes for a fp. 
ished production. 

It’s fun to make a movie! You should 
try it! 





Ohio schools can get this film by hay. 
ing their principals order through the 
Ohio Slide and Film Exchange, State 
Department of Education, Columbus. 

P.T.A., Alumni, Clubs and_ other 
groups can borrow this film directly 
from the University by writing to the 
Public Relations Office, Administration 
Building, O.S.U. 

Individual prints of the film are avail- 
able for $30. Purchase order with check 
made out should be sent to Ohio State 
University, Department of Photography, 
Public Relations Office, 106 Administra- 
tion Building, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 





The “Pll Show Yau” 
Technique 


(Continued from page 350) 


proaches either of the former as a means 
of learning how to do the thing in which 
he or she is interested, not merely as a 
pleasant way to spend most of a class 
period. Far from being dull or uninter- 
esting, such work films can be most stim- 
ulating and highly efficient. 

In films designed to really teach by 
demonstration the space and money 
spent for pure entertainment might bet- 
ter be put upon perfect reproduction of 
color, form and additional information 
about the product or products used. 
The beauty of color, form and arrange- 
ment provides eye appeal while serving 
to instruct. So also beautifully made 
pictures will continue to be enjoyable 
as well as instructional when rerun. 

Classroom teachers who avail them- 
selves of the demonstrational type of 
film should remember that very live in- 
terest can be created and this for its 
educational value. The greatest stimulus 
to attention on the part of pupils is 
anticipation of practical use of the film’s 
instruction. For example, pupils may 
know that at the completion of a show- 
ing they will repeat in the school labora- 
tory the procedure as filmed. Then it 
becomes just as necessary to watch each 
step of the film demonstration as of that 
of a teacher-demonstration. 

Filmed demonstrations of food prepa- 
ration may be followed in a home eco- 
nomics laboratory by a teacher demon- 
stration when the processes pictured are 
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relatively short so that they can be fitted 
into the school’s schedule and it is de- 
sirable to have real foods to exhibit for 
color, texture, aroma and other char- 
acteristics either impossible or difficult to 
provide in a film. When a complete 
teacher or pupil demonstration cannot 
be arranged to follow a film demonstra- 
tion, teachers may have samples of the 
finished product—prepared in advance 
of the class period—to show, taste, and 
discuss. This provides an effective means 
of setting standards, particularly when 
there can be a sample of the desirable 
standard to contrast with an undesirable, 
pointing out of course the respects in 
which the one is good the other poor. 

Familiarity with films is just as im- 
portant to teachers as familiarity with 
text books, bulletins or other teaching 
aids. An opportunity to preview films 
is essential if teachers are to be able to 
plan for their most effective use. It is 
necessary to create interest in the learn- 
ing which the film is designed to aid, 
and it is essential to fit it into the 
semester or year’s plan of procedure. 
A film on canning that is sent and must 
be used—if used at all—during a period 
of the year’s work when class interest is 
high in dinner prepartion, is so serious- 
ly out of place as to be almost a com- 
plete waste of time, even though the 
film may have been very well made as 
a teaching aid. The teacher who makes 
the best use of teaching films must have 
them at the right time, having sufficient 
familiarity with each to plan her pre- 
vious teaching for its use, and perhaps 
prepare for an introduction of it at the 


time of showing which will enhance its 
value to her particular classes. While 
all films are described in catalogues and 
some are accompanied by manuals in 
which general introductions are given 
neither of these should be used to re 
place the teacher’s personal introduc- 
tion, carefully planned in advance of 
class showings, for the specific groups 
that are to see it. 

Successful teachers vary their intro- 
ductions from class to class as they know 
class interests to vary. Some stimulate 
pupil interest by asking questions con- 
cerning important elements of the film 
so that during the showing, pupils will 
be sure to observe and get the answers. 
Others may show the film, saying that 
in it will be found the directions for 
doing the practical work contemplated 
in the laboratory immediately follow. 
ing; and suggesting that since the equip: 
ment and working conditions pictured 
vary slightly from those of the labora 
tory and doubtless their homes, it i 
important for pupils to watch to set 
what adjustments they may need to 
make and why. Discussion following 
the showing of a film further stimulates 
interest and may indicate the need to 
rerun a film in order to elucidate 4 
point not clear in the minds of all 
pupils, or to provide the answer to an 
argument. The efficient educational us 
of film aids is not passive as the viewing 
of an entertainment film may be. It's 
surrounded with activities to stimulate 
thinking. It has a purpose in the teacr 
ing program and should be regarded by 
pupils as an aid to them in learning. 
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As a dinner-starter or a luscious light dessert, Libby’s 
Fruit Cocktail is a classic you know, I’m sure. But in 
the Libby Kitchen we also use this five-fruit combina- 
tion a number of other ways which I suspect you'll be 
happy to have in your files—and use. 


Fruit Cocktail is such a handy thing to have on the 
pantry shelf . . . five jewel-like fruits packed all together 
toadd flavor and color to many a dish. And I want you 
to know that Libby’s isn’t made of leftover fruits from 
other canning operations. No—we use only fresh, whole 
fruits, especially hand-picked and selected just for this 
cocktail combination. That explains why we advertise 
that our Fruit Cocktail is made only from fruits of 
“Centerpiece”’ quality. 


LUSCIOUS-EATING TOPPINGS or ritby’s 


Cocktail should be our first consider- 
ation, I think, because here’s a way to 
add real éclat to a simple dessert—in a 
jiffy. In advance you make and chill 
this sauce: 





Drain one No. 24% can of Libby’s. Dis- 
solve 2 tablespoons cornstarch in small 
amount of the syrup. Heat the balance of the syrup 
to boiling. Add cornstarch mixture and cook, stir- 
ring constantly, until thick and clear. Remove from 
heat and add 1 tablespoon lemon juice and 2 table- 
spoons orange juice and the fruits. Then into the 
refrigerator it goes to chill. 


Here’s a wonderful topping for sponge cake, cream puffs, 
ice cream, custard or bread puddings, shortcake—or 
what else do you think of? 


Another trick is to fill baked tart shells with the cocktail 
sauce and top with a swirl of whipped cream. Or fill the 
tarts half full of cream fill- 
ing and top with the fruits. 
A few toasted nuts on top 
makes something extra 
special. 1 Sa) 










S 
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this sauce. With 
baked ham or crisp waffles pass the thickened cocktail 
sauce piping hot. It’s an easy way of adding a real 
fruit-flourish to a menu! 


And by the way, I do wish you could see these beauti- 
ful fruits as they come into our Sunnyvale, California 
Kitchen at harvest time. From nearby orchards and 
vineyards come the hand-picked peaches, lush pears, 
rich cherries and specially ten- 
der seedless grapes Libby 
insists on. Then our own peak 
flavor pineapple from Hawaii 
is added. To us the making of 
fruit cocktail is a very special 
thing—not a side line at all! 
That’s why, at Sunnyvale, we 
have the newest, largest, and 
most modern Fruit Cocktail 
Kitchen in the world! 
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BAKED DESSERTS are wonder- 


ful with Libby’s added, of 
course. For instance, one of 
our favorites is this: Arrange 
the drained cocktail fruit on 
the bottom of a baking dish 
and pour vanilla pudding (the 
packaged kind if you like) over them. Top with a good 
thick layer of fluffy meringue and bake until it is golden 
brown. Looks elegant—tastes elegant—but so easy! 


Fruit Cocktail Up Side Down Cake is another smart 
idea— and looks pretty as a picture with the five fruits 
sparkling on top. 





SALAD IDEAS with our cocktail fruits are almost legion, 
of course. For fruit gelatin, for instance, you just can’t 
get a more luscious assortment than our five-fruit com- 
bination—and it’s all fixed for you! I like to pour the 
fruit gelatin into individual round molds to serve atop 
a golden slice of our own peak flavor pineapple. Or, 
sometimes I fill the center of a big ring mold of clear 
gelatin with our drained cocktail fruits. That goes for a 
Spanish Cream or Bavarian Cream dessert ring, too. 


BUT WHEN ALL IS SAID AND DONE ine ctassic dessert 


service of fruit cocktail is hard to beat. By ‘“‘classic”’ I 
mean this—the cocktail, thoroughly chilled, sparkling 
in your best crystal bowl. A few sprigs of fresh mint 
tucked in around the edge of the bowl. And around the 
big serving platter under the bowl, individually frosted 
portions of cake (say, for example, angel food snow 
balls, fluffy with coconut). After a fulsome menu, here 
is the ideal dessert—light but luscious! 








Home Use of Electricity 
(Continued from page 332) 


tain types of fluorescent fixtures; a wir- 
ing board; a homemade motor-table and 
a portable motor for converting hand- 
operated equipment, such as an_ice- 
cream freezer; and even electric-powered 
equipment. REA furnishes plans for a 
table lamp and for equipment conver- 
sion. 

REA co-ops or other community 
groups might set up a demonstration 
center useful to local home economists. 
Some of the new and excellent BHNHE 
plans and the aid of shop teachers will 
help some economists to secure well- 
arranged surroundings for good equip- 
ment, 

In addition to equipment there are 
many visual and audio-visual aids which 
can be secured free of charge or for 
small cost. 


Charts, Posters:* About 50 charts or 
posters related to wiring, lighting and 
electrical household equipment are 
available, chiefly from manufacturers. 
Large pictures or cut-away drawings of 
electrical equipment from commercial 
sources can usually be used just as they 
are, but some must be cut out and 
mounted in order to eliminate distract- 
ing advertising. 

Brief outlines of the main points on 
most phases of home electrification have 
been prepared by REA for use in train- 
ing schools which can be adapted for 
poster or blackboard use. Summary 
charts can be written easily and quickly 
with black or colored lumber crayon in 
a large round hand if one writes well. 
However, straight block capitals are 
neater and more easily read. Blank 
newspaper sheets can be used for such 
charts. They require little storage space 
when rolled, are inexpensive and fairly 
durable. The paper is thin enough so 
that lines drawn on one sheet can be 
seen through another, and thus can 
serve as guide lines for making several 
charts. 

Floor plans or rooms in perspective 
drawn on outing flannel help in teach- 
ing the planning of wiring, lighting and 
equipment installation. Putting flannel 
outlets, lamps and similar cut-outs into 
their proper places during the lecture- 
demonstration furnishes action which 
holds attention. 

Colored Scotch tape, colored poster 
board, pictures, drawings or other 
graphic presentations, of course, increase 
the effectiveness of charts or posters. 
Blackboards and white or colored chalk 
may also be used for main points, 
sketches and figures. 

“Talking” notes can be written light- 
ly on posters so that they can be easily 
read by the lecturer but cannot be seen 


?Summary available from REA, Washington 25, 
. 
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by the audience. The use of summary 
charts and “talking” notes on the 
posters, or on cards placed on the trays 
which hold the supplies for lecture-dem- 
onstrations, help the lecturer give a pres- 
entation without notes. This increases 
her audience’s confidence in her infor- 
mation. Notes may also be written on 
the paper table covering of the demon- 
stration table or on cards lying on 
equipment, but they should be written 
in a large hand and usually placed far 
enough forward on the table that the 
lecturer does not appear to look down- 
ward while reading them. 


Movies, Other Films: Motion pic- 
tures, film strips and slide films relating 
to home electrification are available 
through manufacturers, state college film 
libraries and other film distributors. 
There are over sixty movies and about 
twenty-five other films from which to 
choose. REA has furnished local REA 
co-ops a list of those most suitable for 
general audience use, classified by sub- 
jects. Three electrical equipment manu- 
facturers furnish bulletins describing 
their films, and EMPIC® issues regularly 
a leaflet describing new films on elec- 
tricity. New films worth seeing and us- 
ing include, Dawn of Better Living, on 
wiring and modern home uses of elec- 
tricity, Ingredient X, on cookery, Freez- 
ing Fruits and Vegetables, and other 
films on freezing foods. 

Home economists should consider the 
value of teaching students to use pro- 
jection, radio and _ radio-phonograph 
equipment as educational and _ recrea- 
tional tools in home and community 
living. 

Cut-Away Models: Local dealers or 
distributors of electrical equipment 
sometimes will lend their cut-away 
models of equipment for special meet- 
ings. These are particularly useful in 
classes where the teacher may wish to 
show the inner workings of equipment, 
such as the thermostat of an iron. 


Wiring Samples: Wiring boards with 
samples of different kinds of switches, 
convenience outlets, plugs and other 
wiring materials are a part of the edu- 
cational material of some of the mail- 
order stores and wiring materials con- 
tractors, dealers or distributors. These 
boards, or borrowed samples of some of 
the equipment shown on them, are good 
classroom illustrative material. They 
are “musts” in teaching wiring facts to 
adults in rural areas being newly elec- 
trified. 


Sources of Help 
Trained Personnel and_ Training 
Schools: Home economists can get tech- 
nical and program assistance on elec- 
trical equipment from many sources: 


3 Electrical Manufacturers Public Information Cen- 
ter, 144 East 55th Street, New York, N ° 


Equipment-trained home economist; 
from government agencies and colleges 
home economists employed by dealers 
distributors and manufacturers of elec. 
trical equipment and power suppliers; 
electrical equipment dealers and their 
service men; managers, wiring inspec. 
tors and electrification advisers of REA 
cooperatives; employees of power com- 
panies. 

Power suppliers can assist with an 
equipment education program in some 
of the following ways: publicity, window 
displays, exhibits for meetings, radio 
programs, movies and slide films, dem- 
onstrations, repair clinics, bulletins, 
equipment, wiring and lighting mate. 
rials, technical help, open-house _pro- 
grams, tours, field days, special meeting 
programs, evening classes of _ study, 
youth camp installations and programs, 
and achievement awards for contests. 

Many state universities conduct spe- 
cial short courses or workshops which 
give practice in planning installations 
of wiring and lighting as well as in the 
use of equipment. Some of these are 
limited to one subject such as freezers. 
A manufacturer’s training course of a 
week gives confidence, skill and useful 
information to the home economist. Sev- 
eral of the larger manufacturers offer 
courses combining — lecture-demonstra- 
tions and work sessions giving practice 
in use. A three-day course in lighting 
fundamentals is also given. 

A lot of help is available either direct- 
ly for classes or group meetings or in- 
directly through training on an individ: 
ual basis or for a group in professional 
meetings. 

While much material has been pub- 
lished in the eJectrical equipment field, 
all that is essential to doing a job could 
be read in a couple of weekends. 


Reference Texts: A “must” reference 
book in every home economist’s library 
is Peet and Sater’s Household Equip- 
ment published by John Wiley & Sons, 
New York. Two new books on lighting 
published in 1947 are: Fahsbender, Resi- 
dential Lighting, D. Van Nostrand, Inc. 
New York; JES Lighting Handbook, 
IES, New York. The new freezer books 
—G. J. Stouts’s Home Freezer Hand: 
book, D. Van Nostrand, Inc., 1947: 
Tressler’s Into The Freezer and Oul, 
Avi Publishing Company, New York, 
1946—are good references in this field 
Eleanor Ahern’s The Way We Wash 
Our Clothes, M. Barrows & Company, 
New York, 1941 and Allgood’s Demon: 
stration Techniques, Prentice-Hall, Inc, 
New York, 1947, are useful in equip: 
ment and foods demonstration work. 


Bulletins: The bulletins from the fol 
lowing sources form the backbone o 
the non-commercial reference material: 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Wash- 
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What’s Wrong With 
Being a Mother? 


(Continued from page 315) 


pregnant woman becomes tired, and 
how she should guard against becoming 
emotionally upset. In fact, it might low- 
er the divorce rate. 

The lecture on maternity clothes will 
have the difficult role of showing teen- 
age girls how they can be as attractive as 
possible while their figures are out of 
proportion. Bras and garter belts sup- 
ported from the shoulders as well as 
low heels are musts. 

Although I heard college talks on hu- 
man physiology, which included the pre- | 
natal growth of the baby, there was 
nothing about the subject to relieve any 
anxiety I might feel when I learned that 
I was actually going to have a baby. 
To me, ridding the girls of fear should | 
be one of the main purposes behind 
such a study. When they learn how the 
baby is carried in a liquid-filled sack, 
they will not feel conscience stricken at | 
each little jab their abdomen gets when 
during pregnancy they forget their size 
and run into the corner of a table. The 
fear of childbirth, which definitely 
makes labor harder, can be dispelled by | 
a knowledge of the process: the first 
signs of labor, what labor actually is, 
what the mother can do to help, and 
how good prenatal care is an essential 
factor in easy labor. Here, too, can be 
brought in something about the after 
care of the mother. 

Bathing the baby is “touched” upon 
in most home economics curriculums, 
but the Maternity Center in New York 
City considers it important enough to 
have each prospective mother practice 
bathing a life-size rubber doll until she 
becomes proficient. Isn’t that a good 
idea for eliminating the tenseness a 
mether would ordinarily have when she 
commenced to bathe her baby for the 
first time? We teach our students to 
gather their ingredients together before 
they begin to mix a cake, but how much 
more consequential it is to have soap, 
towels and clothing ready before begin- 
ning to bathe a baby! 

Layettes for babies are always fascinat- | 
ing and will naturally bring a glow to 
the girls’ faces. The frills and bows will 
be taken care of; but do the girls know | 
how to wash diapers correctly to prevent | 
diaper rash, what wool content infant | 
shirts should have, and how to make the | 
baby’s bed? With experience, of course, 
they'd learn these things, but one hates 
to practice on one’s own child and 
young marrieds usually have little 
enough money with which to experi- 
ment. The department stores carry such 
lush ads for baby things that young 
couples often put off starting a family 
because they can’t give their children 
the things they “need.” In reality clothes 
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for the baby can be very inexpensive 
and mostly homemade. The infant will 
be just as happy—for it’s a long while 
before a child learns whether he'd rather 
have a nickel or a penny. 

If “home ec.” courses would include 
more of this training for being a good 
mother, I’d lay down my boxing gloves. 
All the teacher needs to do is to give 
her students basic information for fu- 
ture use, sources of authentic material 
for the time when they are pregnant, 
and above all a realization of the im- 
portance of prenatal care. 

What’s wrong with being a mother? 


I'd answer, “Nothing—in fact, how close 
to heaven can one get!” 


Birth Rate High 


Although the data for the 1947 births 
are not yet in, provisional figures show 
that last year’s birth rate set a new high 
(nearly 4,000,000) compared with the 
1946 figure (3,470,000). 





ay 77% 





Director, Home Econemics Department 
Kellogg Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Wie we were girls, my sister and I 
had a glorious time in the summer. 
Even in our well-regulated household, 
breakfast was often a come-and-get-it, 
when-you-want-it meal! 

Which is my idea of the perfect vaca- 
tion breakfast! If you agree, you might 
like to schedule a lesson on our Kellogg 


| Summer Breakfast Plan. 


READY WHEN YOU ARE! 


The plan is simple. It is really a one-dish 
breakfast with toast and a beverage on 
the side. Food authorities give it their 
whole-hearted approval. Yet, since that 


| one dish is a bowl] of Kellogg’s re idy-to- 


eat cereal served with fruit, the whole 
meal can be prepared at a moment’s no- 
tice! And by the youngest of your teen- 
agers! 


PLUS THESE OTHER ADVANTAGES 


Many delicious ways to vary! Combine 
Kellogg’s cereals wi-h canned or frozen 





or KELL’ 


SUMMER BREAKFAST PLAN 
FOR FUTURE HCME ECONOMISTS 


fruit—or any of the variety of berries 
and fruits on the market all summer long. 

Eight choices of cereal! Use any or sev- 
eral of the eight different Kellogg cereals. 
Many flavors, many types to choose from, 
they are made of corn, wheat, and rice— 
in the form of flakes, shreds, biscuits and 
oven-popped grain! 

Perfect one-person meal! You pour out 
just the amount wanted—use only as 
much fruit as you like! 

Cool, yet supplies “‘hot-dish energy’! 
Kellogg’s ready-to-eat cereals have the 
same energy value, ounce for ounce, as 
cereals you have cooked yourself. You 
need energy in summer! 


AND BALANCED NUTRITION! 


Be sure to point out to students the bal- 
anced nutrition a bowl of Kellogg’s cereal, 
milk, sugar and fruit provide. All the 
Kellogg cereals either are made from the 
whole grain or are restored to whole grain 
values of thiamine, niacin and iron. 


Mary I. Barber, virector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


Holligg 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES - RICE KRISPIES - PEP 

ALL-BRAN - KELLOGG’S RAISIN BRAN FLAKES 

KELLOGG’S 40% BRAN FLAKES - KELLOGG'S 
SHREDDED WHEAT - KRUMBLES 


SEND FOR CEREAL BOWL CARDS! 

Illustrate your breakfast lesson! 
- Nutritional analysis on back of each 

card. See coupon section, page 368 








(Continued from page 335) 

Add 1 cup grapefruit gelatine and chill until firm. 
Combine I cup diced grapefruit sections with remain- 
ing gelatine and turn into ring mold; chill until firm. 
Unmold grapefruit ring onto crisp lettuce and water- 
cress, and garnish with a few grapefruit sections. Pit 
cherries and stuff with the blanched almonds; arrange 
in center of ring with remaining grapefruit sections. 
Serve with mayonnaise. Makes 8 to 10 servings. 


Shrimp Salad in Jellied Lemon Ring 
Lemon Aspic 


2 tablespoons unflavored 4 cup lemon juice 
gelatine 1 cup cooked or canned 
14 cup cold water shrimp 
1% cups hot water 1 cup chopped celery 


4 teaspoon salt Chicory or other greens 


1 tablespoon sugar 


Soak gelatine in cold water. Add hot water, salt, 
sugar and lemon juice. Cool and add shrimp and celery. 
Chill in ring mold. Unmold on crisp salad green. Fill 
center with: 

Shrimp Salad 


1% cup cooked or canned 1 cup diced celery 


shrimp 1 cup pieces crisp lettuce 
2 tablespoons French dress- 1 cup chicory pieces 
ing Mayonnaise to blend 


Marinate shrimp 15 minutes in French dressing. Com- 
bine with remaining ingredients. Garnish ring with 
lemon quarters and shrimps. 


Lemon Cheese Gelatine Fruit Ring 


2 tablespoons unflavored Dash of salt 


gelatine 1 pound (2 cups) cottage 
4 tablespoons cold water cheese 
134 cups boiling water 2 cups orange sections 


1 cup seeded grapes or 
hulled strawberries 


1% cup lemon juice 
2 cups sugar 


Soak gelatine in cold water for 5 minutes. Add boil- 
ing water, lemon juice, sugar and salt. Turn 1 cup of 
the liquid gelatine mixture into a 9-inch mold and 
chill until firm. To the remaining gelatine add the 
cottage cheese forced through a steve. Turn into mold 
to cover the plain lemon gelatine. Chill. Unmold the 








Shown above is the new “speed-up” method for preparing Minute Gelatine. 


cheese ring on a bed of salad greens, or garnish with 


mint. Fill the center with a combination of orange sec- 


tions and grapes or strawberries. Makes 6 to 8 servings, 
Serve with: 


Lemon Mayonnaise 


1 tablespoon sugar 
Dash of pepper or paprika 
1 pint salad oil 


1 ege 
14 cup lemon juice 
1 teaspoon mustard 
1 teaspoon salt 


Combine egg, lemon juice, mustard, salt, sugar and 
pepper or paprika. Slowly beat in salad oil using whirl 
type beater. Beat until dressing is thick. Makes 2% 
cups. 


Pineapple Juice Mold 
Dash of salt 
2 cups canned pineapple juice 


1 envelope speed-up gelatine 
2 tablespoons sugar 


Combine speed-up gelatine, sugar and salt in sauce- 
pan. Add pineapple juice and place over medium heat 
until gelatine is dissolved, stirring constantly—about 
2 or 3 minutes. Pour into molds. Chill until firm. 
Unmold. Serve with pineapple cubes and garnish with 


mint leaves. Makes 4 servings. 


Orange Spanish Cream 


2 ths. unflavored gelatine 1 teaspoon grated lemon 
2 cups milk peel 

4 cup sugar 2 tablespoons lemon juice 
3 egg yolks, slightly beaten 1 cup orange juice 

14 teaspoon salt 3 egg whites, stiffly beaten 
1 teaspoon grated orange orange slices and grapes 


peel 


Soak gelatine and milk together for 5 minutes. Put 
in top of double boiler and heat. When gelatine 1s 
dissolved, add sugar. Pour this hot mixture slowly over 
slightly beaten egg yolks. Return to double boiler and 
cook until thickened somewhat, stirring occasionally. 
Remove from flame and add salt, grated orange and 
lemon peel, lemon and orange juice, stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Turn into mold, chill until firm. Unmold on 
serving plate and garnish with orange slices and grapes. 
Dessert will separate into a clear layer and a layer of 
creamy sponge. Makes 6 to 8 servings. 





Gelatine is placed in saucepan, liquid is 


added and heat applied for two or three minutes or until gelatine is dissolved, See recipe for Pineapple Juice Mold above 
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FREE! ...TO TEACHERS and THEIR STUDENTS 


<— 


We tore a page | 
from your book | 


...to remind you to send now for your classroom 
copies of Kerr’s “10 SHORT LESSONS 

IN HOME CANNING”... available 

without cost to you and all your students. 

100 Home Economics teachers helped to 
develop this accurate, step-by-step-illustrated 
teaching aid. Order your copies today. 


Use Coupon 
on Page 367 


Does Nutrition Education 
Pay Dividends? 


(Continued from page 339) 


luncheons, since these two meals were most neglected. 
Model meals of each were served within the kinder- 
garten as examples, The children had previously 
discussed basic foods needed each day and frankly ad- 
mitted that many of them did not like certain foods. 
Consequently, classroom sampling, with group pressure 
helping, aided in changing many of these beliefs. 

A teacher of a second grade at another school based 
her nutrition education on the Basic Seven Food 
Groups since her pupils were low in several important 
nutrients. The children became so interested in check- 
ing themselves for the daily inclusion of basic foods 
that they decided to run their own two-month experi- 
ment based on better health habits. Heights and 
weights were taken at the beginning and again at the 
end as a basis of evidence. The project served to help 
them in all of their studies. Listing and checking their 
daily diets against the Basic Food Groups brought im- 
proved reading and spelling. Costs, availability, food 
values, etc., brought in arithmetic, science and social 
studies. Excitement mounted so high as the end of the 
eight weeks approached that it was most opportune 
that every one of the children did improve both in 
weight and in height. Practically all of these children 
were daily checking their mothers to see that all food 
groups were served to them, consequently the homes 
were very much interested in the project. An evaluation 
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MASON JARS, CAPS and LIDS 


The World’s Largest Selling Brand 


sheet sent to these parents one year later revealed the 
fact that 24 of the 26 children were still remembering 
and practicing their improved food habits, were still 
eating many previously disliked vegetables and drink- 
ing their recommended three to four glasses of milk a 
day. Since these children had no further nutrition 
education, this showed an excellent carry over. 

The third grades in two different schools decided 
to help each other to become better acquarnted with 
each other’s community and with the food habits of 
the community. One school was in a neighborhood 
largely made up of Italian descendents, while the other 
school was in an area mainly Russian-Jewish. Mothers 
cooperated in the classroom discussions concerning 
foods native to these races and provided typical foods 
for a luncheon, ‘The inter-community exchange of 
food customs brought acquaintance with new foods, 
understanding in regard to contributions of different 
races and closer cooperation between the schools and 
the homes. 

The surveys showed that the diets of the children in 
the later elementary grades tended to become more 
lacking in fruits, vegetables and milk than those of the 
younger children. Coffee and tea became more ap- 
parent, as well as soft drinks. Many children ate their 
noon meal in the corner drug store or prepared their 
own luncheons at home. This was particularly true 
where the mothers were working and were away from 
home at noon time. As a result of these surveys some 
of the older grades stressed the noon meal as their focal 

(Concluded on page 359) 








Tick Tock Step—A Fashion Review 


(Continued from page 328) 


Fads are things which come and go 

And poor taste often’s all they show 
Some girls, poor girls, think they can wear 
All things they see in windows fair. 


But I had better stop this chatter 

And try to solve a desperate matter. 

Sweet dreams will help such girls as these 
I'll let them see just what they please, 


Lights brighten to give morning effect. 


Seven bells in the morning bright 
Healthy girls are up with the light. 


Girls wearing pajamas run in and do a setting-up 
exercise to snappy tune. 
CLOCK: 
These girls favor percale, it seems, 
For bed at night, to sleep and dream. 
Seersucker is cool and washes well 
All these girls will agree it’s swell. 


PAJAMA GIRL: 

Yes, Miss Clock, we’ve worked very hard. 
We've cut and measured, sewed by the yard. 
It must be very easy to see 

We’re proud of our p.j.’s as can be. 


Pajama girls comment on all garments as the girls 
pass in review and out. 


CLOCK: 

Athletic girls get an early start 

To watch their waistlines—and are they smart! 
Their sport clothes such as shorts and shirt 
Often include a detachable skirt. 


Enter sports girl 


Miss Sportsgirl, you look very sweet 

And tailored clothes are very neat. 

Now will you step back please and tell 
How slacks and shorts are fashioned well? 


Sports GIRL: 

This is the chance I was waiting for 

To tell what I know of sports clothes lore. 
Individuality is in each piece; 

Here come the models, if you please, 


Sports group passes in review to background music 
and commentary by sports girl. 


CLOCK: 

A good game of tennis before the girls must 
Hurry back home to sweep and to dust. 

All of the frocks that soon will be seen 

Are the kind you can easily keep so clean. 


Enter housedress girl 


HOousepREss GIRL: 
A nice bright material won’t show the dirt; 
It will brighten the house, make you look pert. 
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It’s easy to wash and easy to press— 
Attractive, convenient, you must confess. 


Group passes in review and out. 


CLOCK: 

My, how time flies—-my hands now say 

That we must hurry on our way. 

For summer clothes we have not seen— 

These look like new each time they’re clean. 


Enter cotton dress girl 


This charming little cotton dress 
Is fit for a queen and nothing less. 
Now here come all the other types— 
The plaids, the prints, the dainty stripes. 


Cotton dresses pass in review and out. 


CLOCK: 

Next we see blouses, frills and lace; 
Each color and style sets off a face. 

Each cotton, dimity, print or plain 

Will wear very well in sunshine or rain. 


BLOUSE GIRL: 

They’re easy to keep—inexpensive to buy; 
You're bound to like them, so cast an eye 
And notice each skirt as it passes your way. 
You'll like one to wear any time of day. 


Blouses pass in review and out. 


CLOCK: 

And now comes the brightest time of the day, 
When girls must hurry on their way 

To town on errands to attend, 

Or to tea in a garden with a friend. 


AFTERNOON GIRL: 

We like these dresses; they’re gay and clever— 
The kind we want to wear forever. 

Most anything that suits your whim 

Is good if the silhouette is trim. 


Afternoon dresses pass in and out. 


CLOCK: 

Our girls will find it pays to sew, 

As each of our fashions clearly show. 
But now the day has almost passed, 
I’ve saved the best until the last. 


Enter tall girl in patriotic colors—navy blue suit with 
red and white accessories. 
Red and white and navy blue 
Mean more than colors to me and you; 


Our country’s flag, long may it wave 
O’er the home of the free, the land of the brave. 


Patriotic music 


THE END 


Note: Running time for this review is determined by the number of models to 
be displayed. 
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Does Nutrition Education | 
Pay Dividends? | 


(Continued from page 357) | 
study. Simple foods easy to prepare were demonstrated | 
and sampled. Recipes for green salads, for sandwich | 
fillings, for uses of milk, etc., were collected, demon- | 
strated and then taken home. 

Many of the important topics relating to food pro- 
duction, agriculture, food transportation, availability, 
food preservation, sanitation, food conservation, etc., | 
correlated with social studies and were a part of the | 
nutrition education with the older children. One sixth | 
grade, very deficient in their consumption of green | 
and yellow vegetables, became interested in raising their | 
own products and started gardens. A trip to a nearby, 
agricultural field station helped them with soil analysis | 
and the needs of plants for minerals from the soil. | 

Statistically, the schools that included nutrition edu- | 
cation as a part of the curriculum showed decided im- | 
provements. This was evidenced by the surveys taken 
at the beginning of the study and then repeated during 
the school year in March and in June. Comments of 


parents, teachers and children showed evidence of | 
change in attitudes regarding disliked foods, new foods | 


and food habits. Many parents took time to come to | 
the schools in person or to write notes telling how | 
much they appreciated the change in food habits and | 
attitudes of their children. | 

This study, from parent acknowledgement, appears | 
to have aided many homes by helping the children to 
have experiences with new foods, by breaking down 
dislikes of many foods, particularly vegetables, by help- | 


ing children form new habits in relation to food intake. | 


ye! 











PYREX Liquid Measuring Cups 


in 3 sizes (with permanent red markings) 


Teachers, too, gained from this study, as one teacher | NOW at last Pyrex Liquid Measuring Cups are back on 


expressed it, “I never appreciated before the correla- 
tion between better food intake and better food habits 
and a child’s classroom habits and accomplishments.” 


the market! Once more you can get them in all 3 sizes 
...1 cup, 1 pint, and 1 quart. See for yourself how quickly 
you can read their permanent red markings. See how 
easy it is to measure accurately—hold them in either 
hand and look at the clear red mark for the correct level. 
Pyrex ware can easily be sterilized to protect baby’s 
formula, too. 





ALL Pyrex measures, liquid and dry, are perfect for dem- 


| better, and wash clean in a jiffy. 


Y | onstrations or classwork. They are easier to use, look 








SECURITY 
BONDS 


ow! 
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PYREX 
Dry Measure 
1 Cup Size (level full) 





A perfect level full measure for flour, sugar, and all dry ingredients. 
Easy toread, easy to handle, easy to clean, permanent red markings. 


PYREX< is a reg. trademark of Corning Glass Wks. in the 
U. S. and in Canada of Corning Glass Wks. of Canada, Ltd. 





Consumer Products Division 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 
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Teach Home 
Economics 


This EASY Way 


w@ New Exhibits Ready ! 


HFC’s Research Department is offering 
5 new exhibits. Each exhibit consists of 
colorful charts based on material from 
HFC’s Money Management Library. 
Your groups and classes will find this an 
easy, interesting way to learn some basic 
principles of homemaking. Speakers 
and demonstrators “‘liven” their work 
with this excellent material. 


Five Subjects Now Available 
Kitchen Utensils—Twenty-four charts 
—The headings are: Top o’Stove Cook- 
ery, Oven Cookery, Fine Cutlery, Con- 
venient Storage and Characteristics and 
Care of Materials. 


Furniture—Eleven charts—This exhib- 
it explains the points of selection for 
material, workmanship and design. The 
construction details are illustrated and 
described. 


Hosiery—Twelve charts—Information 
on materials, construction and care of 
hosiery. There are two special charts on 
buying guides to intelligent selection. 


Money Management—Seven charts— 
Simple method of budgeting from the 
Money Management Calendar. Pic- 
tures of a family in conference. 


Household Textiles—Eleven charts— 
Guides for purchasing sheets, blankets, 
bedspreads, table linen and towels. 
Each exhibit may be purchased for 
$2.00 including the mailing cost. 


Oe ee 


Research Department— PHE-5 

E Household Finance Corporation f 

t SION. sie Avenue i 
Chicago 11, Illinois 

rf Enclosed find $...,.for (number)... . .exhibits fi 
at $2.00 each. 

g Please check the ones you are ordering. E 


O Kitchen Utensils 

ia O Hosiery 

b O Household Textiles 
O Send me your latest catalogue of all materials 


ES 8 ae ee ee a 

f ey ee ee ae a | 

t CNS 25 oatdn send cel Se | ‘ 
Name of school or organization.............. 


i) HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
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O Furniture 
© Money Management i 
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Bells—Are My Hobby 


(Continued from page 320) 


has rusted from the center. It came from 
New Orleans, where it was taken from 
an old ship. The smallest bell in my 
collection is a dainty gold filigree bell 
with the faintest tinkle. This one I keep 
in a box. 

One of my unusual bells is a medium- 
sized, bronze weather-forcaster bell. A 
piece of paper, especially made for the 
purpose, is fastened around a coiled 
holder for the bell. Then, when the 
humidity becomes excessive, the paper 
breaks, causing the bell to ring, giving 
a warning that rain is about to descend. 

Also in my collection is a bell from 
Shakespeare’s cottage at Stratford-on- 
Avon, the handle of which is a carved 
figure of Falstaff. It is a long jump in 
time and feeling to my hand-made coin 
silver bell from Arizona, a gift from the 
former governor of New Jersey, A. 
Harry Moore. 

One of my prettiest bells, I think, is 
of green glass, decorated with hand 
painted roses. Another hand painted 
glass bell is one I purchased at the 
World’s Fair in New York in 1939. It 
bears the trylon and perisphere, theme 
of the Fair. Still another glass bell, one 
of the few bells I own which do not 
peal, was specially made for me at the 
glass works at the Fair. 

From the Far East, I have Chinese 
cloisonne figurine bells of various hues, 
both beautiful to look at and to hear. 
In the Javanese group there are three 
metal cow bells, graduated in size. Each 
has a wooden clapper which produces 
a weird tone. 

I have a string of sleigh bells which 
dates back to 1860. They are fastened 
to a metal strip and differ from others 
in that the clapper is fixed between the 


| bells. I am told that these bells are fast- 


ened to the shafts of a sleigh. Also 
decorating my fireplace is a set of seven 
deep, long-ringing sleigh bells that are 
still on the original leather strap, once 
hung around a horse’s neck. 

Two Quimper bells from France, fig- 
ures of a man and woman, are included 
in my collection. These are flanked by 
numerous figures of Quakers as well as 
a bell shaped like a Canterbury flower 
from England, a metal bell decorated 
with a carved parrot for a handle and, 
of course, a replica of the famed Liberty 
Bell. 

On a trip to the West Coast, I picked 
up many bells in San Francisco. Three 
of interest are: a San Francisco Mission 
bell which dates back to 1830, the sound 
of which has been dulled by years; an 
exquisitely decorated one in inlaid por- 
celain from Chinatown; and still an- 
other, a small replica of the street lights 
used on the main thoroughfare of San 
Francisco. Other bells are concealed be- 


neath the skirts of dolls representing , 
Red Cross nurse and a Southern man. 
my. A china cordial glass, made into q 
bell, has a glass bead for a clapper. A 
wine glass bell holds wine in the top 
half with a bell clapper below. 

During the war a friend who was sta. 
tioned in India had a bell made for me 
by a native. It is an oval shaped affair, 
rather large, with two wooden clappers; 
quite crudely made, but interesting to 
a collector. Designs are carved in this 
bell and then painted in various colors, 
giving a very unusual effect. 

In general I find that metal bells have 
much better tone, but some of the pot 
tery, china and glass bells are more 
beautiful. 

I have no ultimate objective in view 
now for my bell collection. Probably | 
shall continue to collect bells for the 
sheer joy that I get out of it, for each 
new find brings its fun according to the 
difficulty surmounted in obtaining it. 
And to think all this came about 
through an innocent elephant bell given 
to me as a gift ten years ago! 





Answers to Travel Quiz 
(Continued from page 325) 


If you get these all right you are sure 
to have a wonderful trip and _ lots of 
fun wherever you go. 1. B. Be sure to 
carry adequate identification so that 
you will experience no difficulty en- 
dorsing your traveler’s checks. 2. B. It 
is always nice to be friendly, but if the 
person sitting next to you doesn’t want 
to talk, keep quiet. A good book is 
always a good companion. 3. A. Usually 
it is wisest to tip over ten per cent. 
4. Either A. or B. depending en your 
agility and gregariousness. If you have 
either an upper or lower berth you may 
do your undressing and dressing there 
or in the washroom. It is perfectly con- 
ventional to walk through a sleeping 
car in a dark tailored robe and slippers. 
If you have room type accommodations 
(roomette, drawing room, compartment) 
you have no such problems. 5. B. Fifty 
cents is the least you should tip a pull: 
man porter. If he gives extra service, 
tip accordingly. 6. A. Redcaps charge @ 
standard rate of fifteen cents per piece. 
If yours is an unusually heavy load it 
is only fair to tip extra. 7. B. Twenty: 
five cents is the minimum. 8. B. Never 
tip on a plane. All meals, services, ett, 
are covered by the price of your ticket 
Unless you have special porter service at 
the airport, do not try to tip any other 
airline employee. 9. C. Twenty-five cents 
is minimum. Probably you will use se 
eral bellboys so tip each time one servés 
you. 10. C. Leave the chambermaid 4 
dollar for the week. If she isn’t around 
leave the tip in an envelope with the 
desk clerk. 11. B. Send a carefully s¢ 
lected gift and a thank-you note 
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Adult Homemaking 
Edueation 
(Continued from page 317) 


of others enrolled in programs, are 
aware of the necessity of getting the 
best for the money, time and effort ex- 
pended. From every area came the call 
for help with stretching the family 
dollar. 

The program for the homemakers’ 
open house high-lighted through a sym- 
posium family life offerings (social and 
psychological study possibilities). A dis- 
cussionist, one of our staff members, 
presented some of the problems the Mr. 
and Mrs. face today as parents. Two 
homemakers, participants in family life 
discussion groups, gave their version of 
the pertinent problems facing families. 
As a part of this symposium presenta- 
tion, the discussionist summarized and a 
question period followed. There was 
rapt attention on the part of the large 
audience. As a result, requests came 
within a few days from a number of 
city sections for the organization of 
family life discussion groups. It was 
impossible to show a film, as planned, 
due to the large number of people in 
attendance. 

Homemakers on Parade was another 
program feature. A hundred people 
from consumer-education and clothing- 
selection and construction study groups 
modeled, or displayed, in a parade 
through the center aisle and over the 


stage, apparel of all types that they had | 
constructed for family members. The | 


satisfactions that people experienced 
from their achievements and the money 


saved through their construction projects | 


made all concerned feel that more and | 


more adults must be given the oppor- | 
tunity to participate in educational pro- 


grams. 


The Homemakers on Parade program | 


feature was made possible through the 
types of activities as shown in one of 
the photographs accompanying this arti- 
cle. The need for family clothing at a 
cost the budget allows has sent many a 
homemaker scurrying to a study group 
to learn to sew. It is amazing to note 
the number of adults who are beginners 
in the art of construction garments. 
The open house program, as well as 
all gatherings of adults who have com- 
mon goals, serves good purposes. Per- 
haps there is no better way to encour- 
age people in continuous learning. The 
unification of effort that is necessary for 
such endeavor is, indeed, wholesome. 
The fellowship with adults from all 
walks of life who have common prob- 
lems is comforting and educational. The 
awareness of program strengths and 
weaknesses that are often revealed is 
helpful to administration and staff mem- 
bers. The appreciation that many gain 
of the place of homemaking education 


for adults in the total school program | 


is well worth the effort and time re- 
quired for presenting open 
programs. 


USDA Ferecasts May Food Plentifuls 


Some of the foods expected to be plentiful in the greater part of the 


United States during May include: 


Fresh Vegetables 
Cabbage 
Cauliflower 
Celery 
Lettuce 
Irish Potatoes 


Fruits 

Citrus fruits (oranges, grape- 
fruit, lemons) 

Canned citrus juices (orange, 
grapefruit, blended) 

Canned grapefruit segments 

Dried fruits (prunes, raisins, 
peaches, figs) 

Fruit spreads 


Canned Vegetables 
Peas (lower grades) 
Pumpkin 
Sweet potatoes 
Tomato products (juice, 
catsup, paste, puree) 


Other Foods 
Walnuts, filberts 
and pecans 
Honey 
Peanut Butter 
Fresh and frozen fish 
Chickens 


Eggs 


house 





In addition, supplies of frozen lima beans and frozen peas are 
expected to be relatively plentiful. Storage holdings of frozen ducks 
are at record levels for this period of the year, with the bulk of the 
stocks in the Northeast. Weekly marketings of fresh ducks are antici- 
pated through May and prices may be relatively low. 

Consumers should always check nearby markets for information 
about local supplies. 
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translated into 


PRACTICAL MEALS 








FREE 


| TEACHERS AND HOUSEWIVES 


Lectures on good nutrition mean 
| little unless they are translated into 
practical menus and meals. The 

Sealtest Consumer Service helps to 
solve this problem by constantly cre- 
| ating new and practical dishes based 
upon sound nutritional standards. The 
latest issue of the Sealtest Food 
Adviser is filled with timely helps for 
| teacher and housewife. Let it help you 
in classroom or home. Just clip the 
| coupon on page 368 and mail it to 
| Sealtest Consumer Service, 230 Park 
| Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


SEND FOR THE NEW 


| 
_SealleoC. FOOD ADVISER 


| TUNE IN: The Sealtest Village Store, starring JACK 
CARSON with Eve Arden, Thursday Evenings, NBC 
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Money on Cake | ment other than the initial investment. June 21-24 for the thirty-ninth annual 
° | | Schools interested in such a plan may Meeting of its members. The theme for 
Ingredients € | find the following Feeteanisnt hag helpful. this year’s convention is “The Home in = 
@ Why risk costly ingredients, your repu-) The AGA reports that these companies the World Community.” Special sessions i 
tation as a cook, merely to save a few pen-| are some that have the replacement plan will feature “Woman’s Responsibilities 
nies on baking powder? Famous cooks| jp operation: Tappan Stove Company, Today,” “Visits with our World Neigh. 
know only Royal Baking Powder—made Mansfield, Ohio; Glenwood Range Com- bors,” “The International Economic T 
= aitietusauaiecadine ake: | pany, Taunton, Mass.; Roberts & Mand- Situation” and other phases of inter F to ¢ 
fluffy biscuits, delicious hot breads! No| ° Corp., Hatboro, Pa.; American Stove ational cooperation with reference t eme 
wonder famous cookbooks have specified) Company, Cleveland 3, Ohio; Cribben the home. dnp! or | 
Royal—for 50 years! Tell your | & Sexton, Chicago 12, IIl.; Roper Range, “Eye openers” will precede morning nun 
students about Royal! ~ | Rockford, Ill.; Caloric Stove Co., Phila- sessions. These peppy talks on personal fof ¢ 
| delphia, Pa. relationships, personal expression and allo 
ROYAL styles of 1948 will serve as “mind open F  Jaur 
; Freedom Gardens in °48 ers” as well. clos 
B 4 =e ‘ ie AHEA s ten professional department suffi 
AKING pOWDER ee The only difference between having and six subject matter divisions have 
x a vegetable garden now and during the planned business and discussion pro- 
la i a — —— tad goes IS py in hase aaa has grams dealing with the latest research 
»een changed from Victory Garden to , : : iy, ; T 
oe Peep Freedom Gaiden: Under the leadership ee oe ees geo! 
Chseee 08 i ent taiieiiiadhe daaibied on na Paul C. Stark, the National Garden There will be educational trips to the bird 
towels, tablecloths and napkins in cross stitches. | | Program is again urging the planting of famous flour mills in Minneapolis, the} —Th« 
ae pnp de case gil \ as many gardens as possible in order td stock yards, the University of Minne. ton 
ig catalogue. y » e ersity of Munne 
HOUSE OF CRAFTS & ARTS supplement the world food supply.  sota campus, and a post-convention trip} qua 
118 East 28th Street, New York 16, N. Y. Twenty million Freedom Gardens is the to the Rochester Child Health Project. by 1 
— goal for 1948. During the war years over A highlight of the convention will be Dar 
eighteen million gardens were cultivated 4 formal dinner honoring the Bureau of mac 
THE STOUT INSTITUTE and the need this year is greater than Human Nutrition and Home Econom cott 
2 v i ever. ics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, for Tay 
Menomonie, Wisconsin The National Garden Program lists twenty-five years of research service to ton 
five reasons why everyone with available homes and families. cha 
1948 Summer Session ground should plant a Freedom Garden: The 
| 1. to increase the national food supply, —— a ity 
June 21 - July 30 | thus making possible larger shipments Sm: 
| for foreign relief; 2. to help reduce the Catherine Beck has been appointed in 
Six Weeks cost of living; 3. to raise our nutritional Director of Home Economics for the Pay 
| standards by providing more fresh and Crosley Division of the Avco Manutfac- ing. 
Ceadeete tnd preserved foods for daily consumption; turing Corporation. She has served as 
i Rin 4. to provide food to be preserved for acting director since July, 1947. Prior 
ee ee use on a year-round basis; to assist com- to joining Crosley, Mrs. Beck taught 
; 7 : munity development and family health vocational home economics in Indiana I 
Home Economics Education through more attractive home surround- schools. She is a graduate of Butler Uni- clot 
Arts and Crafts ings, recreation and relaxation from the versity and has done graduate work at bel 
General Home Economics strain of the times. the University of Minnesota. *s 
Dietetics and Marguerite Downing will direct the ly : 
Institution Management Contest Benefits AHEA home economics educational activities of be 
Industrial Arts The AHEA fund for a permanent the Cereal Institute in Chicago. Her all 
Trade and Industrial | headquarters for home economics has appointment was effective April first a cot 
Education | been enriched by the addition of several the resignation of Agnes Reasor, direc alt 
. | thousand dollars as a result of the Swift ‘T for the past five years. Miss Reasor lar’ 
mreageartearsen and Company contest, “Why I'm Glad has married recently and will live in cau 
Educational Workshops I'm - ‘ae ase roee J Atlanta, Georgia. ane 
pile This contest also benefited more than Mildred Murphey Farley has retired kit 
Timely courses and one hundred and sixty home economists, after nearly twenty-two years of active anc 
conferences | state winners of the contest. Prizes were extension work in New Jersey. For the fac 
Excellent teaching staff, awarded under the direction of Beth past three years she has ‘been State 4-H ble 
modern facilities | Bailey McLean, Director of Home Eco- (Club leader and as such was the fist sm 
Nationally known leaders | nomics for Swift and Company. woman to hold this job. While State fuz 
Adequate housing club leader she prepared numerous on 
| pieces of literature on club projects for rei 
Summer Session Bulletin — Overheard — 4-H’ers and their local leaders and it col 
sent on request. | Recently I heard this denunciation augurated the New Jersey State 44 
Divndor 6} Gitieene? Bieition of home economics education in sec- Congress. During World War II she 
ondary schools: “Home economics is organized the Women’s Land Army !" , 
THE STOUT INSTITUTE too academic. It does not grip the New Jersey. Her successor as State club he 
Menomonie, Wisconsin imagination. It does not train for fam- leader is Rollyn P. Winters, her assistall pk 
ily living.” Do you agree or disagree? since last April. : 
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Buying Towels 


(Continued from page 326) 


lated in color and design with towels. 
The most popular size is 22 x 36 inches. 


Number to Buy 


The towel supply should be adequate 
to cover everyday needs and meet such 
emergencies as illness, unexpected guests 
or late laundry deliveries. The average 
number recommended is six per person 
of each size towel and wash cloth. This 
allows for two towels in use, two in the 
laundry and two in reserve in the linen 
closet. Two or three bath mats are 
sufficient. 


Face and Hand Towels 


Towels of huckaback and other small 
geometric weaves such as honeycomb or 
bird's-eye are most commonly used. 
They are made in linen, linen and cot- 
ton or all cotton. Softness and wearing 
qualities of these towels are influenced 
by the fabric content and type of yarn. 
Damask or Jacquard towels are usually 
made of linen although they may be of 
cotton or combinations of linen and 
rayon. Crash towels of linen and cot- 
ton or combinations of these two are 
characterized by coarse, uneven textures. 
Their quality is determined by the qual- 
ity of yarn and closeness of the weave. 
Small finger tip or guest towels are made 
in fine cambric or handkerchief linen. 
Paper guest towels are becoming increas- 
ingly popular. 


Kitchen Towels 


Dish or glass towels, hand towels, dish 
cloths, cleaning cloths and pot holders 
belong in the kitchen linen supply. 
Towels for drying dishes or glassware 
must absorb moisture readily, dry quick- 
ly and leave little or no lint. They may 
be made from linen, linen and cotton, 
all cotton and combinations of linen, 
cotton and spun rayon. Linen toweling, 
although the most expensive, is particu- 
larly desirable for drying glassware be- 
cause it does not leave lint. Spun rayon 
and asbestos towels, newcomers to the 
kitchen, are proving satisfactory. Flour 
and sugar sacking also make very satis- 


factory dish towels when _ ripped, 
bleached and hemmed. Watch for 
smooth even-textured towels without 


fuzzy yarns which may leave extra lint 
on dishes. Also check for straight grain, 
reinforced selvages and neat hems and 
color fast guarantee. 


Care and Laundering 


Rotating the supply of towels will 
make them wear longer. Do this by 
placing clean towels at the bottom of 
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the stack in the linen closet and draw- | Home Canners Coast-to-Coast 


ing fresh towels from the top—or vice 
versa. If terry towels become snagged, 
clip the snag at the surface; never pull 
the thread. Mend selvages, ravels or 
breaks immediately and try to avoid un- 
necessary rips or snags by protecting 
towels from sharp points or surfaces 
such as splintery clothespins and rough 
towel racks. 

Do not let towels become excessively 
soiled before washing them. New towels 
should be laundered before use for bet- 
ter absorbency and sanitation. Unless 
very soiled there is no reason to soak 
terry towels. Wash towels in soft, hot 
water and plenty of suds. If the water 
is hard use a water softener following 


the manufacturer’s directions. Wash 
white towels first, then the colored 
towels. Dark colored towels should be 


washed alone. Three rinsings are rec- 
ommended to keep towels soft and fluffy 
—once in warm water, twice in lukewarm 
water. Improperly rinsed towels feel 
stiff and rough. Occasionally a bleach 
may seem necessary; in such cases follow 
directions carefully as to quantity of 
bleach and number of rinsings. White 
towels may be blued from time to time 
to give them snowy whiteness. Dry 
towels outdoors or fluff dry in an auto- 
matic household dryer. Colored towels, 


‘ of course, should be hung in the shade. 


Do not iron terry towels for the flat- 
tened loops will not absorb moisture 
readily. Shake the towel before it is 
hung up to dry and again when folding 
to put away. If towels are sent to a 
commercial laundry insist that they are 
fluff or tumble dried. 

Dish towels and kitchen towels should 
be washed often and hung in the sun 
and air to dry. An occasional boiling is 
required. 

In preparing this article the following 
texts and booklets were used: 


America’s Fabrics, Bendure and Pfeif- 
fer. Macmillan Co., New York, 1947. 
Pp. 582-584. 


The Buying and Care of Terry Towels, 
Cannon Mills, 70 Worth Street, New 
York 13, New York. Free. 


Household Textiles, Better Buymanship 
Bulletin No. 2, Household Finance 
Corporation, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. Five cents each. 


Tips on Towels, Educational Depart- 
ment, Martex Division, Wellington 


Sears Company, 65 Worth Street, New | 


York 13, New York. Free. 


Textiles, Woolman and McGowan, 
Macmillan Co.. New York, 1943. Pp. 
298-299. 


Textile Fibers and Their Use, Katharine 
P. Hess, J. B. Lippincott, New York, 
1941. Pp. 422-432. 


SEND FOR PROFESSIONAL OFFER 





say “WE WANT...” 








Food-acid resisting white en- 
amel over gold lacquer on tin. 


GD tive Runes Rings built-in. 





Lids are packed back-to-back. 
No *‘sticking.’’ 


To these combined features stipula- 
ted by home canners in nation-wide 
survey, Bernardin adds improved 
threads in Bands for easy tightening 
and removal. Available in all sizes— 
No. 63, standard and wide mouth. 





co This year especially! Protect 
Guaranteed by > your home canning with 
Good Housekeeping ) ¢ hese Bernardin success 
< top o/ features. 








a 
45 aoveanstd WS 


BerNARDIN 


CAPS AND LIDS 









<a Ls 
‘Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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FOLEY* FOOD MILL 
Saves Food 


POTATOES can be cooked with skins on, 
then mashed thru Food Mill without 
peeling! More servings, better flavor. 
APPLES for Sauce—just quarter, cook, 
mash thru Food Mill—no coring or 
peeling. 25% greater yield. 
TOMATOES, fruits, many vegetables can 
be mashed or strained without food loss 
of peeling. 
HOUSEHOLD SIZE, at Dept. $189 
and Hdwe. stores, price . . 

*Trade Mark Registered U.S. Pat. Off. 


FOLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
3312-5 N. E. 5th St., Minneapolis 18, Minn. 














Delicious-Nutritious 


BLUE MOON 
CHEESE 
SPREADS 





@ Made from a base of pure, rich, 
country cream and patiently aged 
Cheddar and other fine cheeses, these 
homogenized and pasteurized spreads 
are rich in nourishment value. They 
naturally contain Vitamins A, B), By 
and calcium—and Vitamin D has been 
added. 7 tempting varieties. 


Write Dept. C 
Blue Moon Foods, Inc., 
Thorp, Wis., for book- 
fet chock-full of new 
and different recipes 

















JUNIOR-SENIOR BANQUETS 
(No Orders Filled for Less Than $1.00) 


16—Seven Junior-Senior Banquets—$!.00 
Everybody has a program at this téme, why not make 
yours different? SEVEN ideas = — — ban- 
quets, with menus, place cards, part- 
ners, decorations. Suggestions hee exhibits ona fashion 
revues between courses: 
THE FAIRY FESTIVAL, striking effects in lovely May 


pastels. 
A at WE WILL GO: Reautiful and unique 


BALLOON BANQUET: Complete plans with program. 
ma HAT BANQUET: Very gay and ‘“‘night-club- 


WINTER SPORTS BANQUET: Glistens with beauty 
and _ originality. 

SOUTH POLE BANQUET: with complete program. 

AIRPLANE BANQUET: extra modern with humorous 
class history. 


17—Junior-Senior Circus Banquet—50c 
Here are THREE banquets highly original and effec- 
tive. All include — and Room Decorations, place 
corde. nut cups, men program, and entertainments. 
Mi ER GOOSE BANQUET Seniors will LOVE this 
= NCIRCUS COMES TOWN—Fun all the way 


TOY “SHOP BANQUET — Fun in a 
world. 


18—Junior-Senior Stardust Banquet—60c 
THREE “Winter Wonderland’ banquets that will be 
the talk of the school. Complete plans and programs: 
STARDUST BANQUET: Glittering in theme and dec- 


oration. 
WINTER aan Northern lights 


lovely sce 
THE NORTH POLE: Igloos, bears, sleds, 
program. 


19—Junior-Senior Romantic Banquet—50c 
THREE “ROMANTIC” banquets just suited to se- 
niors! woman with decorations, menus, entertainment, 
program: ay el BANQUET: No SENIOR can 


resist “this setting! 

FLOWER GARD EN BANQUET: A _ romantic 
off’’ for Seniors. 

THE WISHING WELL: A well of happiness for 
Seniors. 


20—Jjunior-Senior Dutch Banquet—50c 
TWO banquet themes in detail described from en- 
trance to finale. Program suggestions outlined for suc- 
cessful evening. 
INDIAN BANQUET: Novel, easy, colorful, very 
ican, familiar music, program given dn detail. 
DUTCH BANQUET: A DUTCH MILL as a center- 
piece, waitresses in ‘‘Dutch’’ tulips in gay colors, 
program effective. 


“make believe’’ 


make a 


honey of a 


“‘send- 


Amer- 


2i—Junior-Senior Hawaiian Banquet—50c 
TWO colorful banquets as farewell parties to Seniors. 
ITALIAN: the menu, colorful pottery 
with bright candles, waitresses in cos- 


HAWAIIAN BANQUET: Guests each given a leis. 
alms, flowers, skirt, scarves, complete program 
a Aloha music. 


22—Junlor-Senior Holiday Banquet—50c 


HOLIDAY INN: Here is an unusual but inexpensive 
banquet the Seniors will 1 remember. Indiwdual 
tables are set around the G able deco- 

a different holiday, The banquet program 

follows the holtdays in theme and is most effective. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Books in Review 
(Continued from page 308) 


operation of the heating plant, how to 
get the most from different kinds of 
fuel, fuel burning equipment, heating 
systems, air conditioning and others. 
These booklets are available for five 
cents each from the Household Finance 
Corporation, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Toys for Home and School is a forty- 
six page book based on information 
from the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau. The initial chapter discusses the 
meaning of play and points out that 
good toys are toys with which children 
can do things. Succeeding chapters sug- 
gest all sorts of toys for different age 
levels which can be easily constructed 
from near-at-hand materials—some by 
the parent or teacher, others by the 
children themselves. The book may be 
obtained from the Progress Press, 2153 
Florida Avenue, Washington 8, D. C. 
Paper-bound copies are $1.00 each and 
cloth-bound copies, $1.50. 


Vitamin and Mineral Content of Cer- 
tain Foods is a technical report describ- 
ing what happens to nutritive values 
during the cooking of certain foods. The 
report is based on actual analyses by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics of the foods before and after 
cooking. Nutritive values were calcu- 
lated in terms of both wet and dry 
weight. It provides basic help for re- 
search workers carrying forward investi- 
gations in this field as well as worth- 
while data for anyone interested in re- 
taining a maximum of vitamins and 
minerals in their cooked food. Copies 
may be ordered from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., at thirty 
cents each—stamps not accepted. 


A Bibliography of Dietetic Careers 
in booklet form should be in the pos- 
session of every one serving in a home 
economics vocational counseling capac- 
ity. It is an up-to-date reference list 
including information on the college 
and postgraduate training of dietitians 
and gives an overall picture of the pro- 
fession. It may be obtained at ten cents 
a copy from The American Dietetic As- 
sociation, 620 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11. 


Easy-to-build Kitchen Cabinets for 
the remodeled farmhouse are diagram- 
med and described in detail in this U. S. 
Department of Agriculture booklet. 
They are simple enough to be con- 
structed by the farm carpenter and can 
be fitted into broken wall spaces. They 
do not include some of the newer func- 
tional designs which offer added con- 
venience but which are complicated to 
build. These cabinet plans must be 


ordered by number from your State Ex. 
tension Service. Numbers are: 7034-, 
plan of all the units and three possible 
arrangements of them; 7035 to 7042- 
working drawings for building the eight 
cabinets. Some states furnish plans free; 
others make a nominal charge. If your 
state does not handle the plans you can 
find out the nearest state from which 
they can be obtained by writing to the 
Housing and Household Equipment Di- 
vision, Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, U. S$. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Let’s Find Out About It is a folder 
encompassing a series of booklets on 
the processing and manufacture of dairy 
products. Slanted at children of grade 
school age, the material is written in 
story form. A brochure of Health Edu 
cation Materials prepared by the Na 
tional Dairy Council lists teaching mate- 
rials for all age levels and is included 
in the folder. For copies write the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Your Farmhouse . . . Planning the 
Bathroom is a pamphlet of suggestions 
for arranging bathroom fixtures in the 
most convenient manner. It discusses 
the types of fixtures available and gives 
their various advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Wall finishes and floor coverings 
as well as storage cabinets and acces- 
sories are examined for the would-be 
planner. Copies may be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. 5. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., at ten cents each. 


Your Home is Your Castle 

Back in 1931 the United States Gov- 
ernment, recognizing the home owner's 
need for aid in properly maintaining 
his home, asked the United States Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards to prepare 
a booklet on the Care and Repair of the 
House. Since its original publication 
this book has been purchased by more 
than 117,500 home owners. It has re 
cently been reprinted and is available 
at twenty cents a copy from the Super 
intendent of Documents. 

Other Government publications con- 
cerning building, care and maintenance 
of homes and grounds well-worth hav- 
ing for reference are: 

Farmhouse Plans by Wallace Ashby. 
Catalog #A 1.9:1738. Price 15c Pp 70 

Home Loans Under the GI Bill of 
Rights. Catalog #NHA 1.2:H 75/3/ 
947. Price 5c Pp 12 

How To Judge a House. Catalog #C 
1.14:H 81. Price 25c Pp 85 

Closets and Storage Space by M. Wil- 
son, J. R. Dodge and Elma Edwards. 
Catalog #A 1.9:1865. Price 10c Pp 20 

(Concluded on page 366) 
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TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 

Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Courses 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now, Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout. Design, Styling, Draping. 
Dressmaking, Remodeling. Fashion Writing. Interior 
Decoration. Window & Interior Display. Regents Credits. 
Day & Eve. Free Placement. Send for Cir. 25. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. Y. 19 


FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young Amenican Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c 








McDOWELL SCHOOL 
Established 1876 
Summer Courses 
Costume Design, Pattern Making, 
Dressmaking, Tailoring, 
Draping and Sketching 
Given in units of 5 weeks 
commencing on June 14 
Latest date of admission 
July 6 
For further information write to 
SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 
71-79 West 45th St. New York 19, N. Y 








FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
FASHION DESIGN x ¢ 


STYLING + BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 


Direction of Emil Alvin Hartman 
Foremost Fashion Authority. Resi 
dent Classes request Book 22. Home 
Study Courses request Book 22H. 


812 Fifth Ave. (at 62nd St.) New York 21, N. Y. 





Placement Service 


SHAY MEDICAL AGENCY 
Miss Blanche L, 


55 FE. Washington Street 


Shay, Director 


Chicago 2, 


WANTED—DIETITIANS 


(a) Illinois; 165-bed general hospital, very mod- 
ern; salary $275 and room. (b) Complete charge 
of special diet kitchen, teach dietetics: salary 
$200, full maintenance. (c) Indiana; two open- 
ings; could employ Home Economics graduate; 
opportunity for advancement; salary $210, main- 
tenance. (d) lowa; 300-bed general hospital; 
complete charge; salary $3600 per year. (e) 
Michigan; Assistant dietitian; good opportunity 
of being promoted to chief dietitian; salary $230 
to $320. (f) New York; college graduate, mem- 
ber of ADA, to take charge in general hospital ; 
salary $250, full maintenance. Write us today. 


THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, 


Illinois 


Director 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


WANTED: (a) Chief dietitian; preferably one 
experienced in directing food service in hospital 
of 400-bed capacity; residential town, short dis- 
tance from university medical center; minimum 
$300, maintenance. (b) Executive housekeeper; 
large teaching hospital; competent executive quali- 
fied to head department of 160 people required; 
$3,000, maintenance including apartment. (c) 
Nutrition consultant; state department of health; 
West. (d) Dietitian to take charge of metabolic 
research laboratory, large teaching hospital, West. 
(e) Dietitian to become associated with group 
clinic staffed by twelve specialists, most of whom 
are American Board men; organization has own 
hospital of small size; $300, maintenance; West. 
(f) Chief nutritionist; 800-bed teaching hospital ; 
duties consist of supervising clinic nutrition. (g) 
Dietitian to direct department, department. store 
cafeteria; interesting proposition. (h) Chief die- 
titian; teaching hospital; city of 200,000; United 
States dependency; tropical climate. 


(In requesting information concerning these ap- 


pointments please mention the key letters and the 
month of publication.) 
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Home Use of Electricity 
(Continued from page 354) 


ington 25, D. C.; Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics and 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion 

Illuminating Engineering Society, 51 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

National Adequate Wiring Bureau, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 


ciation, 155 East 44th Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. 
Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., 207 


East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Much excellent material comes from 
the home economics departments of sev- 
eral equipment manufacturers. ‘This is 
usually publicized in the home econom- 
ics and electrical journals. Addresses of 
all manufacturers can be found in the 
Classified Directory of Appliince and 


Radio Manufacturers, published by Elec. 
trical Merchandising, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, New York. 

Articles: Most of the women’s maga- 
zines and the home economics maga- 
zines frequently carry articles on elec. 
trical household equipment. If You're 
Shopping for Home Equipment,” March 
1946, Journal of Home Economics, in- 
cludes some helpful information on 
selection. 

Specification Sheets: ‘The best infor- 
mation on the various models of each 
make of equipment comes from manv- 
facturers’ specification sheets, which 
dealers can furnish. Some information 
is also found on equipment nameplates. 

Ownership of Equipment: ‘The most 
valuable experience may be gained from 
daily use of equipment in one’s own 
home, or from frequent use in a friend's 
home or in a laboratory or similar prac- 
tice center. 





Books in Review 
(Continued from page 364) 


Planning Your Farmstead Wiring and 
Lighting. Catalog #A_ 1.38:597. Price 
l5c Pp 32 


Fireplace and Chimneys by A. H. Sen- 
ner and ‘T. A. H. Miller. Catalog #A 
19:1889. Price 15c Pp 52 

Modernizing Farmhouses by W. Ash- 
by and W. N. Nash. Catalog #A 1.9: 
1749. Price 15c Pp 62 

Your Farmhouse, How to Plan Re- 
modeling. Catalog #A 1.38:619. Price 
l5c Pp 24 


Landscaping the Farmstead by W. A. 


Ross and L. L. Scranton. Catalog #1 
16.54/3: 189. Price 25c Pp 88 


Growing Annual Flowering Plants by 
L. C. Corbett and F. L. Mulford. Cata- 
log #A 1.9:1171. Price 10c Pp 62 


Painting, Repairs and Utilities. Cata- 
log #W 1.35:5-618. Price 25c Pp 57 


In requesting these publications al- 
ways give title and catalog number. Re- 
mittances to the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments should be made by postal money 
order, postal notes, express order, cou- 
pons or check. Foreign money, defaced 
or smooth coins will not be accepted. 
Do not send postage stamps. Currency 
may be sent at sender’s risk. 





Household Hints 


To dry a lampshade so it does not 
streak, place it back on the lamp and 
turn on the light. 


To remove tea or coffee stains from 
china cups, rub them with a damp cloth 
dipped in baking soda, 


To prevent cereal from lumping as 
it cooks, mix it in a bit of cold water 
before adding it to the boiling water. 


Do not discard the outer leaves in 
preparing broccoli for they contain the 
most of its four important vitamins— 
riboflavin, thiamine, carotene and vita- 
min C, 


Ground meat, stew meat, spare ribs 
and small stored in the home 
freezer should be used first. Heavy 
roasts keep better and should be held 
the longest, 


cuts 
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Price complete 
$1.59 plus 10c¢ postage. 
Free Illustrated Catalogue 
FUN WITH FELT CORP. 
390 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





NOVEL 
BRAIDED BELTS 


This kit contains 6 
yards of multi-col- 
ored braided band- 

ing, felt flowers, 
silk cord, wood 
beads and _instruc- 
tion sheet to make 
6 or more belts. 
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} THIS IS YOUR ALL-IN-ONE COUPON 











Elec: 
42nd Please send me the material checked below: 
maga- 
maga- areas , F 
i 2. The Best Foods, Ine. Page 311 
elec- 
; se: Please send me free FROM SOUP TO NUTS, a new recipe booklet 
ou re on real mayonnaise cookery. Quantity limited to 25 copies. 
Tarch 
S, in- 
» on 
nf 3. Corning Glass Works Page 359 
|ntor- 
é Please send me without obligation a copy of your new Pyrex ware 
each Training Manual, “You, and PYREX Ware, and Mrs, America.” 
lanu- 
vhich 
ation 
lates ‘ — ‘ 7 on 
; 4, Corn Products Refining Co. PHE-5 Page 351 
mos 
fr Please send me——copies of the KARO Canning and Freezing Book 
rom HOW TO TAKE ADVANTAGE (4th Edition—revised) with new information on freezing. This fully 
illustrated book gives tested recipes for preserving fruits, making 


own 
end’s 


prac- OF SOMETHING GOOD 


jams, jellies, ete., with syrup made of KARO-and-sugar. 


IN 4 EASY LESSONS 


5. Foley Manufacturing Company Page 363 


Please send professional offer on Foley Food Mill. 


























s by Lesson 1. Read about the coupon offerings 
lata- on PHE’s ALL-IN-ONE Coupon 6. Gillum Book Company Page 364 
4 < - 4 4 
Please send me the following Junior-Senior Banquets: a. o. 16, 
_— page. price $1.46. b. _— 17, price oon ~ foe 18, price — 
ade d. No. 19, price 50c. e. No. 20, price 50c. f. No. 31, 
price 50c¢. g- No. 22, price 50c. No orders filled for less than 
] 
’ ‘ $1.00. 
ak: Lesson 2, Check the up-to-date material 
Re. designed to help YOU. 
Joc- 
H. J. Heinz Company PHE-y Page 309 


Please send me——reprinits for classroom use, of HEINZ LESSON 
SERIES IN FOOD PROCESSING: “How Strained Baby Foods Are 


Processed” (This offer good only in U.S.A.) 


ou- Lesson 3. Sign your name (once only) on 
the coupon at the bottom of the 


nhcy next page. 


8. Household Finance Corporation PHE-5 Page 360 


Please send me the following exhibits at $2.00 each: 

ay Kitchen Utensils ‘ Hosiery ec. Household Textiles 

d. Furniture e. Money Management Send me your 
latest catalogue of all materials. 


Lesson 4. Mail to: 

















Practical Home Economics 
the 468 Fourth Avenue 
= New York 16, N. Y. 





9, S. C. Johnson & Son, Ine. PH-58 Page 347 








Teacher's Handbook. b, Bulletin—*“100 Uses for Wax in 
New Student Folder—*“The Remarkable Story of 


a. 





the Home.” ec. 
Waa” & New Teacher's Chart, ““Wax—A Precious Heritage of 
Nature” (maintenance of floors, furniture and woodwork). e. I 


would like to schedule a free showing of your sound motion picture, 


ibs 


me 








ivy 
ld (If there is a charge specified, please send stamps, “Beauty for Keeps.” (Check only if your school has l6mm, sound 
check or money order—not cash.) equipment.) Please send information. 


Kellogg Company Page 355 


Please send me a set of 3 cereal bowl ecards to illustrate my 


10 





breakfast lessons, Full-color—nutritional analysis on back of each. 


11. Kerr Glass Manufacturing Co. Dept. HC-7 Page 357 





10 Short Lessons In Home Canning copies. 





Please send me: a. 
b. Kerr Home Canning Book 


to students). 





copies (free to teachers, 10¢ each 
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12. Libby, McNeill & Libby PH-62 Page 353 
Please send canned foods hing unit isting of 25 twelve 
page study guides, ‘“‘Today’s Canned Foods” (punched for 84% x 11 
inch notebook), suggested classroom uses, and descriptive labels. 














13. National Biscuit Company Page 303 
a. “Nourishing Dishes with Nabisco Shredded Wheat.’”’ A_brand- 
new recipe booklet featuring over 50 tested recipes for breakfast, 
lunch or suppr and dinner. b. Seventeen accompanying food 
illustrations. 

14. Nestle’s Chocolate Test Kitchen Page 297 





Please send me your Chocolate Exhibit Box—a visual means of 
Teaching the Manufacture of Chocolate. 





15. Oregon State College Page 304 
Please send information on your Summer Sessions. 
16. Sealtest Consumer Service Page 361 





Please send me a free copy of th new issue of the Sealtest Food 
Adviser containing original and practical recipes and menus. (addi- 
tional copies 3c each). 


17. Stout Institute Page 362 


——Please send Summer Session Bulletin. 


Page 349 


Please send information on the sense of taste and other specific 


18. Sugar Research Foundation 





problems under investigation. 


19 Page 307 


Please send me free folder on the Westinghouse 5-Year Appliance 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 





Replacement Plan. 


20. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. Dept. PHE-5 Page 308 
Please send further information on the following books: a. Rutt’s 
“Home Furnishings”; b. Kansas State College’s “Practical Cookery"’; 

Lane’s “Your Carriage, Madam!”; d.——Glass’ “Recipes for 

Pollards “Adult Education for Homemaking.” 











ec. 





Two"; e, 





eRe EID TENN ee stalls Siecs aks 4s seers ovis ewe 
ae ea ar i A RS Pg A ee ae sae R 
ee eee Meveree | eS ee 
School or Organization ........ penn dea cease hid K aw 
Number of Pupils Taught...... Clete, ... Boys... 
Total Money Enclosed ........ Tt ot eee .. 0/48 


Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 16 
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: ing you probloms fo Minneapolis! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY (canco) HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 










A cordial invitation is extended to you to visit us in 
Booth 407 at the Convention, June 20 to 23. 


We'll be most happy to welcome you . 
to hear your problems and determine how we can 


help you even more during the coming year. 


Be sure to stop in and talk to us. 





230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 






